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Preliminary 
Announcement 


N ITS ISSUE of Septem- 
ber 24, The Christian Cen- 
tury will announce to its sub- 
scribers a project of the most 
far-reaching and inspiring 
character—a project which 
will profoundly appeal to the 
loyalty and personal interest 
of every reader of this jour- 
nal of religion. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


P. S. Have you ever been abroad? 
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EDITORIAL 


A New Deal in 
Washington 


EPORTS FROM WASHINGTON indicate that a 

crucial period in the history of prohibition enforce- 
ment will begin on September 1 with the inauguration of 
General Andrews’ new policy. The main features of this 
policy are a greater measure of centralization in the ad- 
ministrative control of the enforcing machinery and a 
determined effort to dry up the liquor supply by strangling 
its larger sources. Smugglers, industrial alcohol plants 
and breweries will be carefully watched and less attention 
will be paid to petty violators with whom the various state 
agencies are expected to deal. Careful observers of events 
in Washington declare that this will be the first deter- 
mined effort to enforce prohibition since the constitutional 
amendment became effective. The policy of the prohibition 
commissioner heretofore has been to wink at many of 
the facts and seek to make prohibition acceptable to the 
multitudes by insisting upon its effectiveness. But while 
Washington insisted that the success of prohibition en- 
forcement was becoming daily more certain, practical nulli- 
fication has virtually set in in such large centers as New 
York, Pittsburgh, Boston, and Baltimore. Friends of pro- 
hibition are beginning to fall in line behind General An- 
drews. They are realizing that any propaganda which denies 
the obvious fact that practical nullification has taken place 
in many large cities will not finally help the prohibition 
cause. Impartial observers agree that there is more de- 
termination in administration circles to enforce the law 
than has ever been revealed before. Both the president 
and Secretary Mellon seem to have given General Andrews 
a free hand and everything will be staked on the effort 
he is about to make. It will naturally be watched with 


anxious concern and sympathy by all who see in the gradual 
tendencies toward nullification a threat against the moral 
integrity and self-respect of the nation. 


Bishop Returns with 
Martyr Bones 


ISHOP SCHREMBS of Cleveland has returned from 

the holy year celebrations at Rome with an urn con- 
taining the skull and some of the bones of St. Christine, one 
of the martyrs of the third century. The bones are alleged 
to have been dug up from the catacombs of St. Pontainus 
some two hundred years ago and were given to the Cleve- 
land bishop by the pope in recognition of the generosity 
of his diocese. Bishop Schrembs on arrival in New York 
declared this gift of the pope to be one of “the great reli- 
gious events in American history” and predicted that it 
would materially advance the religious life not only in his 
diocese but in the church at large. The commotion in Ro- 
man Catholic circles over the bones of a martyr about whom 
practically nothing is known is almost inconceivable and 
certainly ludicrous to any average intelligence. But just 
as one decides to laugh one remembers that Bishop 
Schrembs is one of the most forward looking and socially 
minded bishops in the American hierarchy. He, probably 
more than any other prelate, is responsible for the credit- 
able record of the National Catholic Welfare conference. 
One wonders whether the good bishop is not a vivid type 
of the average religionist, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
With one hand he is tied to the dead past and part of his 
life is dissipated in futile passions for dead bones, but the 
other hand is active in well doing and some of the best 
resources Of his soul are applied to living problems of 
living men. Religion is not emancipated from the past 
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but, however evil the tyranny of the past may be, it has 
not completely destroyed the life of religion nor deprived 
it altogether of its social usefulness. There are resources 
in religion without which society is hardly able to order its 
life. Will they ever be freed of the past so that their 
whole potency may be developed ? 


Conference of Christian 
Leaders at Stockholm 


B* THIS TIME the proceedings of the World Con- 
ference on Christian Life and Work are under way 
in the Swedish capital. For two years the plans have been 
maturing. Several years ago, as far back as 1910, steps 
were taken to hold somewhere in the near future a world 
conference on faith and order. This was chiefly sponsored 
by the Protestant Episcopal church, and no doubt that 
gathering would have been held before this had it not been 
for the interruption of the war. In the meantime it was 
seen that a conference of that kind, however productive of 
good it might be, could not concern itself with the im- 
mediate practicalities of the churches, having undertaken to 
reach some more nearly common ground on the delicate 
questions of doctrine and church orders. As a result, the 
present world conference on life and work has been called, 
chiefly by the efforts of Archbishop Soderblom, the be- 
loved leader of the Swedish Lutheran churches. It is 
estimated that more than five hundred delegates will be 
in attendance. They will include preachers, pastors, 
priests, bishops, archbishops, metropolitans and laymen of 
most of the Christian bodies throughout the world. Such 
organizations as the Federal Council of churches, the 
Church Peace union, and the European church federations 
The topic to be considered is “The 
Life and Work of the Church,” and most of the vital 
The reports of 
the gathering will be awaited with great interest by all 
Christians who have the interests of the kingdom of God 
at heart. 


will be represented. 


questions of the hour will be discussed. 


Death to the 
Infidel! 


URRAH for another crusade! All aboard for the 

holy land! Death to the followers of the false 
prophet! Put the Moslems to the sword! It has been some 
time since the monotony of western life was punctuated 
by a good, rousing crusade. Indeed, our office historian 
tries to tell us that those somewhat militant means of carry- 
ing the gospel light to darkest Islam went out of fashion 
for good and all more than six hundred years ago. But 
we know better. All the hope of an expeditionary force 
to baptize the Moslem infidels in their own blood is not 
gone. And there are men in these United States—a lot 
of men—who have signed up for a place in the ranks when 
the expedition sets sail. They say so themselves. “They” 
being the Knights Templars, who have been holding their 
triennial conclave in Seattle. There, in the full panoply 
of their regalia, the sir knights marched to the First Pres- 
byterian church, the Reverend Mark A. Matthews, D.D., 
LL.D., pastor, on a Sunday afternoon, and, after singing 
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“Onward, Christian soldiers,” listened to a sermon by 
their grand prelate, the Reverend Bishop Charles Bayard 
Mitchell, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. What Bishop Mit. 
chell preached about we do not know. But the knights 
were kind enough to print on the program what they are 
about, and it is that which interests us. “We welcome 
the knights,” says the program, “because of who they are, 
They are soldiers of the cross, defenders of the faith, 
protectors of the tomb and preachers of the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. We welcome them because of what 
they are. They are in deed and in fact soldiers. If the 
great conflict between the Moslem world and Christianity 
were to be realized, they would be the first to unsheath 
their swords. Not one would ask to be excused because 
he is old, crippled or incapacitated. All would go to the 
front regardless of conditions and die in defense of the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints.” There is one 
reassuring fact about all this. The sir knights who have 
been helping to pass the church peace resolutions of the 
last two years will not be subjected to any mental stress 
when the order to embark comes. As the final sentence 
shows, this is to be a defensive war! 


Our Ambassador 
To Japan 


HE SUDDEN DEATH of Mr. Edgar A. Bancroft, 
American ambassador to Japan, leaves vacant one of 
the most important posts in our diplomatic service. Nowhere 
is there required a more rare combination of personal 
qualities than at Tokyo. In the eight months of his serv- 
ice Ambassador Bancroft had given evidence of possessing 
these qualities in large degree. The expressions of regret 
at his passing seem to have come from Japanese of all 
ranks, and to have been genuine. If there is less tension 
between the two countries than there was a year ago at 
this time, if the Japanese are more willing to await in 
patience the future course of the United States, the credit 
must be given largely to Mr. Bancroft. The spirit in which 
he interpreted his mission, and which gave him what measure 
of success he achieved, was revealed in the closing words 
of the one important public address he delivered: “The 
bane of sound international relations is the old distrust 
and suspicion with which, in earlier ages, every people 
regarded all foreigners. The true view, which is still needed, 
was thus stated by the Greek poet, Aristophanes, twenty- 
four centuries ago: 
“‘From the murmur and the subtlety of suspicion with 
which we vex one another 
Give us rest. 
Make a new beginning, 
And mingle again the kindred of the nations in the 
alchemy of love. 
And with some finer essence of forbearance 
Temper our minds.’” 
President Coolidge will not find it easy to secure a successor 
to Mr. Bancroft with equal gifts. Nor will that choice, 
when made, insure the final reestablishment of cordial rela- 
tions between the two countries. For no ambassador, how- 
ever gifted, can be expected to undo all the effects of his 
own nation’s folly. 
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New President for the 
University of Chicago 


INCE THE DEATH of President Ernest DeWitt 

Burton in May a committee of the faculty and trustees 
of the university has been searching for a new executive. 
Announcement has just been made of the choice of Pro- 
fessor Max Mason of the University of Wisconsin, a 
member of the department of mathematics, an authority on 
physics, and the inventor of the famous Mason hydrophone 
for locating submarines. It is believed by the members of 
the committee and others at the university who are ac- 
quainted with Professor Mason, that he will be an excellent 
successor to Presidents Harper, Judson and Burton. He is 
an alumnus of the University of Wisconsin, having taken 
his degree of bachelor of arts in 1898. Later on he studied 
abroad and took his degree of doctor of philosophy at the 
University of Gottingen in 1903. For a year he was in- 
structor in mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and for four years was assistant professor in 
the department of mathematics at Yale university. Since 
1908 he has occupied the chair of mathematical physics at 
his alma mater. He has also held important positions in 
connection with the national research council and other or- 
ganizations. He will bring to the position of president at 
the University of Chicago his double equipment of academic 
experience and executive ability. The financial campaign 
which was launched by President Burton last year will be 
pushed with renewed vigor under his leadership. 


No Praying by the 
Mine-Mouth 


N THE EYES of the sheriff of Okmulgee county, 

Oklahoma, there are prayer meetings and prayer meet- 
ings. When the prayer meetings are held in church build- 
ings, on Wednesday or Thursday evenings, with the scrip- 
tural “two or three” present who can be depended on not 
to depart from the form of petition which they have used 
for years, they are a means to edification. Perhaps the 
sheriff attends such prayer meetings himself, especially 
just before election. But when the prayer meetings are 
held near the mouths of the shafts of the Henryetta mines, 
at the time when strike-breaking miners are going to or 
from work, they are a menace to the order of the com- 
munity. The sheriff will not permit such prayer meetings 
to be held. He will arrest such persons as participate in 
them. In fact, he has already done so. And Mr. J. W. 
Hinton, the secretary of the Henryetta Coal association, 
informs the American Civil Liberties union that the 
sheriff’s ukase has the approval of the churches, the Rotary 
club, the Lions club, and the chamber of commerce. That 
holding a prayer meeting is an unusual method for deal- 
ing with an industrial issue will not be denied. Before 
the sheriff of Okmulgee pointed out its dangers there might 
have been those who would have hoped that the method 
might be extended to the coal industry as a whole. But 
that the process—which may derive from Gandhi, or even 
from certain suggestions in the gospels—is subversive is 
clearly shown by the way in which it has moved sixty 
strike-breakers to leave the Henryetta mines. The trouble 
in the first place grew out of the refusal of the operators 
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to pay the 1924 wage scale, and the substitution of the 
1917 scale for it. The operators offer as explanation of 
their action the sufficient reason that they cannot make 
money under the 1924 scale. But this issue bids fair to 
be forgotten in the effort to find out by what right and 
when a sheriff can close down a prayer meeting. 


Mexico Deals with the 
Drink Evil 

AY BY DAY in every way Mexico is becoming 

dryer and dryer. The Calles government is putting 
pressure on all along the line to curtail the liquor evil. 
Some of the regulations announced are largely for politi- 
cal effect. Especially in places where the influence of 
citizens of the United States is large there has been little 
sign of a desire to deal firmly with the drink situation. 
But there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of President 
Calles’ own allegiance to the temperance cause. And there 
are enough men in the Mexican labor movement who are 
ready to back the president to extend appreciably the arid 
area of the country. The latest move by the Mexican gov- 
ernment has been the decision to cut the number of saloons 
in the federal district around Mexico City from 3,000 to 
1,000, and to close them all up at 9 o’clock in the evening, 
with a 2 o’clock closing hour on Sunday afternoons. 
Women employees are to be forbidden, and children are 
not to be admitted. Music is also to be prohibited in places 
in which liquor is sold. These regulations will affect about 
1,000,000 persons living in the vicinity of the national 
capital. In the state of Tabasco there is now a fine of 
1,000 pesos hanging over a saloonkeeper who sells liquor 
to a state or federal employee, including soldiers. In 
Chiapas, taxes on distillers and liquor sellers have been 
pushed up 50 per cent. In northern Vera Cruz intoxi- 
cating liquors may not legally be sold to laborers and 
soldiers. In fact, the national concern with this ancient 
evil is another evidence of the quality of the Calles ad- 
ministration. 


What Ministers Think on 
The Issues of Peace 


VALUABLE INDICATION of the point of view 

held by the Protestant ministry in regard to ques- 
tions of public policy relating to peace is to be found in 
the results of the questionnaire recently conducted by the 
Philadelphia federation of churches. Philadelphia is a con- 
servative city. Its ministers are probably as conservative a 
group as can be found in any large American center. At 
the request of the city federation 253 of them have answered 
a series of ten questions. Asked whether they believed 
that military training in colleges should be optional, 195 
said that they did, and 19 that they did not. When the 
question was reversed, 15 said that they believed such train- 
ing should be compulsory, and 220 that they did not. 
Thirty-two favored an annual defense day; 181 were op- 
posed to such an event. The vote in favor of entering the 
world court stood 204 to 15; in favor of entering the 
league of nations 128 to 75—a significant shift in the 
figures. To the question, “Should congress create an 
under secretary of state for peace?” 115 replied in the 
affirmative, 58 in the negative. The sentiment in favor of 
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another conference on limitation of armaments showed 188 
votes against 26. When it came to cancellation of inter- 
allied debts, only 21 favored such a course, with 175 op- 
posed, but 80 were in favor of reducing the debts, while 
86 opposed that step. In reply to the general question, “Do 
you favor the outlawry of war?” 207 answered in the 
affirmative, while 14 voted in opposition. 


Birth Control 


HE ENGLISH CHURCH has recently been very 

much exercised over the problem of birth control. 
The question became a serious issue in church circles 
because of Bishop Barnes’ advocacy of this reform. 
The established church has the psychology of Catho- 
licism on this question as on many others, and the great 
majority of its priests are opposed to birth restriction 
by artificial means. Bishop Barnes’ insistence that 
“human fecundity has become a foe of human welfare” 
has greatly outraged a large portion of the church 
though there are not a few ministers in the church who 
agree with him. The controversy which has arisen 
in the church is but one of the indications that birth 
restriction will become in all probability one of the 
major political issues of England in the next decade. 
Britain has an excess population of over five million 
people and as the years wear on without an appreciable 
diminution of unemployment the conviction is growing 
among English people that this condition has become 
more or less permanent and that the welfare of future 
generations therefore demands an appreciable restric- 
tion of the birth rate. 

The problem is particularly urgent in Britain be- 
cause of the special conditions which have made the 
continent incapable of supporting any longer the large 
industrial populations of English cities which were con- 
gregated in the nineteenth century when England was 
the machine shop of the world; but many portents 
point to an increased political interest in the problem 
of the birth rate everywhere. Disparity in birth rates 
is probably doing more to aggravate the growing fric- 
tion between the orient and occident than any other 
factor. The white man has preempted large portions of 
territory on the yellow man’s side of the world. His 
race is not prolific enough to occupy these territories 
which he has preempted while the yellow man is com- 
pelled to cast covetous eyes upon these unused domains 
because of the tremendous pressure of his rapidly in- 
creasing population. Since we have a continent capable 
of supporting millions more of people than now inhabit 
it, it is quite likely that we will be saved for many 
years from a consideration of this vexing moral and 
political problem. But inasfar as we are citizens of the 
world we will not be able to escape it altogether. 

The advocates of birth control have two principal 
arguments in their favor. One is that when instinct 
alone determines the birth rate it inevitably assumes 
proportions incompatible with the welfare of the race. 
The introduction of the machine in Europe with its 
increase of human productivity immediately increased 
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the population of Europe beyond the capacity of even 
this new industrial wealth to support. The other argy. 
ment for birth control is probably as germane to the 
situation in America as to conditions in Europe and 
America. It is that the more intelligent classes already 
practice it while the less intelligent classes, who lack 
the knowledge to restrict their births, are breeding so 
prolifically that they imperil the general standards of 
human excellence of the race. The welfare of society 
therefore demands that all classes be placed in com- 
mand of the same information so that restriction of 
births may be fairly equal in all classes. 

The fact that the more intelligent classes do now 
practice birth control and often to the extent of en- 
dangering the perpetuation of their kind offers one of 
the most telling arguments against the moral and legal 
legitimation of birth control. The fact seems to be 
that when instinct alone determines the birth rate it 
is inevitably too high for the general welfare; but 
when procreation is divorced from instinct and placed 
completely under the control of intelligence the birth 
rate falls so low as to endanger the future of the race. 
In other words we are forced to choose, at the present 
state of human development, between an instinct which 
is too blind to insure the social good and an intelli- 
gence which is too cautious to guarantee the perpetua- 
tion of the race. 

It is one of the tragedies of human life that men 
have again and again been confronted with the neces- 
sity of a choice between these two impossible alter- 
natives. When human life is controlled by instinct it 
involves itself in every vice and misery. When ration- 
ality assumes control over instinct it dries up the 
sources of energy. The lower classes bring children 
into the world with little thought of the future; the 
middle and higher classes are so overcome by con- 
sideration for the future of their offspring that the 
race practically dies with them. Life at its best must 
always have an element of abandon and irrationality 
in it. To be perfectly rational means finally to destroy 
life. 

It is for this reason that religion has such a large 
place in the future of civilization. The ultimate contest 
in the attainment of the better life can never be be 
tween reason and instinct but between the super-fa- 
tional ideal and the infra-rational instinct. Reason can 
be safely placed in control of instinct only insofar as 
reason itself is brought under the dominion of the 
spiritual ideal. Applied to birth control this means 
that men will be unfit to be in complete mastery of the 
processes of nature which insure the perpetuation of 
the race until the social power of spiritual idealism 
becomes strong enough in them to modify the cautious 
and selfish tendencies of mere rationality. Instinct 
breeds without regard to the welfare of the race and 
reason restricts births without regard to the future of 
the race. 

Many miseries from which men suffer must be over- 
come by more knowledge and the development of man’s 
reasoning faculties. Many vices are caused by ignor- 
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ance alone. But any social theory which seeks the elimi- 
nation of misery and vice solely by education is in- 
adequate. The same reason which regulates life also 
destroys it. That is why civilization always tends to 
rot at the top. Mankind will be saved from hatred 
not by reason but by a love which is as irrational as 
hatred. We will escape the eternal circles of mutual 
mistrust and fear in which we involve ourselves not 
by reason but by a trust which is as irrational as fear. 
Men will conquer the bestial hungers of their flesh not 
by reason alone but by aspirations of the spirit which 
are as irrational as the instincts of the brute. Life 
is irrational at its best and at its worst. The most that 
reason can do is to mitigate the vices and to ennervate 
the virtues of life. The final battle of life must be 
between the super-rational instincts of the spirit and 
the infra-rational instincts of the flesh. The forces of 
rationality may act as umpires in the struggle but they 
will not determine its issue. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 


XVI.— Dr. Stone on “‘The Victorious Life’ 


OHN TIMOTHY STONE is pastor of one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest and most resourceful churches. It is the 


most fashionable church in Chicago. More notable wed- 


dings are held in the Fourth Presbyterian church than in 
any other church in the city. Its membership is very large 


and, taken as a whole, enormously wealthy, though there 
are large numbers of people, young men particularly, hold- 
ing membership in the church, who live in boarding houses 
and work for small salaries. The church is located on Chi- 
cago’s gold coast well down town and flourishes with 
three services on Sunday—11 a. m., 4 p. m., and 8 p. m. 
—and innumerable meetings through the week. The gothic 
structure ranks as one of the finest pieces of ecclesiastical 
architecture in America. 


Dr. Stone preaches to a large congregation on Sunday 
morning, composed chiefly of people of wealth and fashion. 
Good-sized afternoon and evening congregations greet him 
or his assistant regularly, composed of people of quite dif- 
ferent social status from those who make up the morning 
congregation. The “downtown problem” does not seem 
to exist here. It is a great church, vibrant with life and 
bringing blessing to a multitude of people of all sorts 
and conditions. All its needs are provided for by un- 
limited funds—an ample staff of trained workers, every 
conceivable physical accessory, the most authoritative and 
attractive music. Here institutional religion functions at 
its best, and its fruit is sweet and wholesome. 

Naturally, knowing these things, I took up Dr. Stone’s 
sermon in last week’s Christian Century with eagerness 
and expectancy. This man will surely have some great 
and power-giving message for me, I said as I began to 
read. I was completely disappointed. The thought was 
hardly above the sophomoric. I have heard many a high 
school graduate, a boy or girl of seventeen dor eighteen 
years, deliver on commencement evening an address which 
Dr. Stone could take verbatim and substitute for this 
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sermon without the slightest injury to his dignity or pres- 
tige. I searched through the sermon again and again for 
a single flash of original insight and I could not find one. 
I found nothing to object to, but I found nothing that ob- 
jected to me, that arrested me and led me captive. 

Of course, one has to keep reminding oneself that reading 
a sermon is quite a different matter from hearing it. The 
most essential thing in a sermon is personality, the per- 
sonality of the preacher. And personality reveals itself 
in many other ways than by formulated ideas. The tone 
of voice, the gesture, the countenance, the carriage—through 
all these the spirit of the preacher escapes and carries com- 
fort or courage, or hope, or assurance—and a certain kind 
of understanding too—to those who in the trustful act 
of worship yield themselves to his ministration. And there 
can be no doubt that the ministry of Dr. Stone is un- 
usually potent and rich in its action through these non- 
intellectual organs of personal influence. His abounding 
vitality vitalizes every personality with whom he comes 
into contact. When he came to Fourth church nearly 
twenty years ago he found it a pretty dull affair. It was 
running on survival power, not on power presently gener- 
ated. The coming of Dr. Stone acted on the whole in- 
stitution like the installation of a new and powerful dynamo 
in a factory. The whole institution was soon a-throb with 
the heart-beat of the new leader. And his presence is felt 
in this dynamic way not alone in the vitalizing of church 
activities, but in his pulpit ministry as well. Virtue flows 
from him. Men and women leave his service sweetened and 
chastened and heartened. 

Yet commonplace and unenlightening as is this sermon 
of Dr. Stone’s, when printed, a sermon is an indispensable 
means of conveying the grace and virtue which he com- 
municates in many other ways to his people. If it lacks 
fresh insight it cannot be said to lack right feeling. If it 
does not add substantially to our comprehension of life, 
it does quicken in us an earnest and vivid sense of the 
things we already know. Dr. Stone touches the keys of 
our common human experiences—home, father, mother, 
business, worship, temptation, struggle, sacrifice, defeat, 
victory—and our better nature is roused into action. He 
reminds us of things we have forgotten and we go out to 
live better lives. 

At the same time, one cannot but regret that congrega- 
tions of rich and socially powerful people, like Dr. Stone’s, 
have so little chance to hear the full gospel. Such congre- 
gations are, as a rule, impatient of any ethical preaching 
except that which pivots around personal, individual life. 
The great social message of Christianity tries almost in 
vain to find expression in our American churches domi- 
nated by men and women who have a large stake in the 
status quo of the social order. There are, it is true, con- 
spicuous exceptions, but the general rule holds good. Yet 
who needs an authoritative and passionate interpretation 
of the really Christian way of life so much as do the com- 
placent, uninformed, amiable and pious rich? I some- 
times think of these privileged classes as, after all, the most 
unprivileged classes. They really have little chance to know 
what is being thought and said in the circles of construc- 
tive and consecrated thinking upon the application of 
Christ’s gospel to the present social order. Little chance 
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do they have to learn how pagan our Christian society 
yet is. It would be not only a different sort of preacher 
from Dr. Stone, but a very bold prophet indeed who would 
undertake to say in the pulpit of Fourth church the things 
that were said at Copec, for example, or that are likely 
to be said at Stockholm, or that were discussed at the 
Olivet conference throughout this month of August. In 
indulging the privileged classes in a religion that soothes 
their emotions, that merely conventionally excites their im- 
pulses to piety, we really cheat them of their spiritual 
rights. 

I would like to see what so dynamic and irresistible a 
preacher as John Timothy Stone could do were he to turn 
a larger share of his energy into constructing strong ser- 
mons dealing vitally with the crucial issues his brethren in 
more modest pulpits are facing, and preaching such sermons 
to his super-privileged congregation. 

Tue LISTENER. 


The Exhibitions 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WAS IN LONDON, and I climbed to the top of a 
Bus and rode for an hour to Wembley, where is a great 
Exhibition. And I paid my money and entered and walked 
until my feet were sore. And I beheld acres of Machinery 
and of Agricultural Products, and of Methods of Trans- 
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portation. Even so have I beheld it in mine own country 
since 1893, save that we call them Expositions. 

And when I was weary, I climbed to the top of another 
Bus and rode back to the City. And the Bus went by the 
grounds of the old Exhibition as it was before the War. 

Now I attended the old Exhibition and so did Queen 
Alexandria. And she fed Fish to the Seals, taking up the 
Fish in pieces of newspaper that she might not soil her 
Gloves. And I was there that night, yea, and a year later 
I was there again, and saw all the sights and the Fresh 
Paint, and heard the music and the cries of the Barkers 
and the Ballyhoos of such as ran the Amusement Park. 

And as I passed by, the old Buildings were there in all 
their dilapidation, and none so poor to do them reverence, 

And I listened, and I heard the Old Exhibition shouting 
across to Wembley, Behold and see, ye who pass by, for 
as ye are so once was |: and as I am so shall ye be: prepare 
for Death and follow me. 

Now it shocked me to see the ghost of the old Exhibition 
thus stalking on the threshold of the new one. 

And I spake unto Keturah, saying, Behold, such is life. 

And Keturah said, It is well that it should be so. The 
old Exhibition found its uses, and it is no credit to any 
one’s good sense to try to patch up the old buildings. If 
the old was well in its day, let the new come on and serve 
its uses, and give place to better. 

And I said, Keturah, thou art a most wise woman. 


VERSE 


Allegiance 


silver wings that grew at Thy behest, 

Hard-driven by gales, at last should fail and stray 
Far from the peaks of beatific day 

Where shine the holy cohorts of the blest,— 

If they should break, and I from Heaven’s crest 

Into infernal valleys fall, and stay, 

Haunted by chilly ghosts I cannot lay, 

Still may I hail the Word made manifest. 


Still under thunder, fire, and avalanche, 
In a mute agony of nether Hell, 
May the Vine have the worship of the branch, 
Dearer than words or silences can tell. 
Oh, wash the wounds no other love can stanch 
With silver water from the living well! 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


Love Does Not Sleep 
| bene does not sleep when darkness falls— 


Through all the night his light is shed, 
Till our lost dreams are comforted— 
Love does not sleep when daik=ess falls. 


Love will not die when life is done, 

Because the room grows white with day 

He takes our tiny lamp away— 

Love will not die when Life is done. 
KATHLEEN CLOSE. 


The Puritan 


OU DON the shining armor of suspicion, 
And guard your heart with militant array ; 
And even though an angel stoop to greet you, 
Your lack of faith would turn his face away. 
Daisy Conway PRice. 


Heaven 


LITTLE house, a sloping lawn, 

Wide windows open toward the dawn; 
Three poplars keeping guard before, 
And ramblers gracing every door. 
Let peonies and phlox be found, 
Let columbine and pinks abound; 
Demure sweet peas and pansy faces, 
Nasturtium sown in ample spaces. 


Wistaria will make a bower 

Where love may come at twilight hour. 
Geraniums will keep life sweet 

When August brings her dust and heat. 


And, too, the golden flowers will bless 

The summer’s thirsty wilderness— 
Galendula and marigold, 

Which bring back dreams of days of old. 


With dahlias, asters, marguerite 
Our earthly heaven is complete. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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The Faith of Twentieth Century Poetry 


By Caroline M. Hill 


HE WARFARE between religion and science is about 

over. On Main Street they may still reject science 
because it does not agree with Genesis, but in the centers 
of thought it is accepted that religion is not science but 
poetry. And it is the poetically-minded who have brought 
about this reconciliation. The poets know that Genesis is 
a mountain-top vision of the passing of great ages of time 
and that the Old Testament is an anthology of Hebrew 
literature. 

The newer point of view has been disconcerting to many 
people who think that if religion is poetry it is not true. 
They have heard that truth is stranger than fiction but do 
not realize that sometimes the converse is equally true: 
some fictions are truer than anything else, but poetry is 
often truer than anything that science has yet discovered. 
It is a vision of what may be discovered. 

To the poet’s thinking, God is a working hypothesis, 
just as evolution is the scientist’s. It was through this work- 
ing hypothesis that the Hebrew poets introduced unity 
into a perplexing maze of visible forces. And it was not 


by the many gods, personifications of forces of nature, or 
by the totems of the tribes represented in symbols, that 
this simplification took place, but by the idea of the one 
Lord, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake to 
them by the prophets and still spoke to them by his poets. 
This idea was more satisfying than anything else; it led 
through green pastures and beside still waters, it restored 
the soul, it prepared a rest that would remain. 

There is a “New Spoon River” recently published, which 
contains 


SARAH DEWITT 


Because I believed God had brought him to me, 
And because I believed him gifted of God 
With honor, truth and love of the right, 

I believed in God and worshipped God. 

Then when I found he was just a thief, 

And full of treasons and perjuries, 

All for money and worldly pride, 

The wreck of him was the wreck of God; 

And so I fainted amid the ruins 

Of plaster and sticks, and sat in the stillness 
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That followed the fallen bust of God. 
Friends, it is folly to prison God 

In any honor that is built with hands, 

In man or woman or passionate hopes, 

Or the love of Truth or the Rock of Ages; 
For all will change, deceive or crumble 

As soon as you think you have prisoned God. 
For God is Proteus, and flies like magic 
From earth to heaven, from hope to hope. 
You can never catch him, and for this reason: 
The game of the soul is never to find, 

The game of the soul is to follow. 


Practically every poet has written one or two poems 
that can be called religious. They must write them if 
they are real poets. There is a faith delivered to the 
poets—all the poets and all the time. Not “once deliv- 
ered to the saints,” but also to the poets of the first and 
sixteenth and the twentieth centuries. Sometime we shall 
better understand the kinship of poetic thought and relig- 
ious thought. If we could know personally some of the 
living poets and learn from them the circumstances under 
which they have written their best work, we should have 
taken a great step towards a better understanding of both 
poetry and religion. One contemporary American poet 
says, in a letter: “Our own age, for all its tragic doubt, 
is, in the profound sense, the most truly religious of all. 
If the religion of this century be less fanciful than that 
of several hundreds of years ago it is more beautiful— 
starker and more sincere in its brave doubt and the facing 
of tremendous problems.” 

The simple nature mystic is still with us. Subtle, indeed, 
is “The Great Breath” by the Irish poet, George William 
Russell, known as A. E. His “The Unknown God” closes 
with 

Our eyes were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never see. 


The same author is equally conscious of “The Presence” 
in the city: 


What was that glimmer then? Was it a flash of wings 
As through the blinded mart rode on the king of kings? 


Exiled from light, forlorn, I walk in Dublin town. 
Yet had I the might to lift the veil, the will to dare, 
The fiery rushing chariots of the Lord are there. 


Edward Carpenter is also conscious of “The Presence” 
in the city: 
Over the great City 
Where the wind rushes through the parks and the gardens, 
In the high air, the clouds are brooding; 
In the lines of street perspective, the lamps, the traffic, 


The pavements and the innumerable feet upon them, 
I AM: make no mistake—do not be deluded. 


Not so many are conscious of Something in the city 
and among masses of people, but Odell Shepard expresses 
it in “The Hidden Weaver”: 


Ah, but he sits in a darkling place, 

Hiding his hands, hiding his face, 

Hiding his art behind the shine 

Of the web that he weaves so long and fine. 
Loudly the great wheel hums and rings 

And we hear not even the song that he sings. 
Over the whirr of the shuttles and all 

The roar and the rush, does he hear when we call? 
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Alfred Noyes uses the same figure, with his wonderfy] 
versification, in “The Loom of Years,” which concludes: 
One with the flower of a day, one with the withered moon, 
One with the granite mountains that melt into the noon, 
One with the dream that triumphs beyond the light of the spheres 
We come from the Loom of the Weaver that weaves the web 

of years. 

The boldest flight is taken by Angela Morgan in “God 
Prays.” It is a pity to quote a few lines from a poem that 
should be read in its entirety: 

Millions on millions pray to me 

Yet hearken not to hear me pray; 
Nor comes there any to set me free 
Of all who plead from night to day. 


So God is mute and heaven is still 
While the nations kill. 


My infant planets were scarcely hung 
When I dreamed the dream of my liberty 
And planned a people to utter me: 

I am the pang of their discontent, 

The passion of their long lament: 

I am the purpose of their pain, 

I writhe beneath their chain. 


Although this was written during the war it is at all 
times true. 

An inspiring group are the poets who write of God in 
human affairs—Richard Hovey, Odell Shepard, Margaret 
Widdemer, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. It is human 
cooperation, say they, that is to bring the Dawn. The new 
victory is not of blood but of brotherhood. God is in the 
struggle, all you need to do is to let him through. We 
work out our own destiny and it is he that worketh in us. 
Humanity sweeps onward to a destiny that is not manifest. 
Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mobs of yesterday in silent awe return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into history’s golden urn. 

The twentieth century poets’ idea of the incarnation 
of God in Jesus Christ is very different from the older 
idea. For instance, it is Christ the workingman who is 
presented as the ideal of the laboring classes. Sarah Cleg- 
horn’s “Comrade Jesus” and Carl Sandburg’s “To a Con- 
temporary Bunkshooter” may shock us at first but not by 
any irreverence. Witter Bynner has the truly recent point 
of view: 

A poet died in Galilee, 

They stared at him and slew him... 
What would they do to you and me 

If we should say we knew him? 

Richard Watson Gilder at the end of the nineteenth 
century stated the case impartially. The greatest height 
of faith is reached by him in his “Song of a Heathen 
Sojourning in Galilee, A. D. 32”: 

If Jesus Christ is a man,— 
And only a man,—I say 


That of all mankind I will cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God,— 
And the only God,—I swear 

I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air! 


But it is for comfort that most people turn to religion. 
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What comfort do the recent poets offer? What to the 
poor in spirit? Henley’s “Invictus” was written by a sick 
man trying to be brave and is perhaps the ideal of most 
healthy persons. Few can say truthfully 
Beneath the bludgeonings of chance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
To many the Irish Shaemas O’Sheel offers the most real 
comfort—to those who know they are mediocre yet always 
put forth their best efforts; they go forth to battle and 
always fall. They cannot cast all their care upon the 
Lord, nor can they bear it all themselves and grow stronger 
under it, 
Yet they will scatter the red hordes of hell, 
Who went forth to battle and always fell. 

And what about the haunting hope—the hope the 
Hebrews never had—that if a man die he shall live again? 
The poets’ anchor always holds beyond the veil. The 
Golden City, The Fortunate Isles and The Far Land are 
conceptions of the poets to enable humanity to bear its 
losses. 

We could not live without these visions, it is true, but 
one newspaper poet has endeavored, in the following 
verses, to magnify the day by day view of immortality: 
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And what is faith? the anchored trust that at the core of things 

Health, goodness, animating strength flow from exhaustless 
springs; 

That no star rolls unguided down the rings of endless maze, 

That no feet tread an aimless path through wastes of empty 
days; 

That trusts the everlasting voice, the glad calm voice that saith 

That order grows from chaos, and that life is born from death; 

That from the wreck of rending stars behind the storm and 
scathe, 

There dwells a heart of central calm;—and this, and this is faith. 


What is the purport of the scheme towards which all time has 
gone? 

What is the great Aeonian goal? The joy of going on. 

And are there any souls so strong, such feet with swiftness shod, 

That they shall reach it, reach some bourne, the ultimate of God? 

There is no bourne, no ultimate. The very farthest star 

But rims a sea of stars that stretches just as far. 

There’s no beginning and no end. As in the ages gone 

The greatest joy of joys shall be the joy of going on. 


And so the modern poets leave us with the conviction 
that God is as surely in the world as electricity or gravita- 
tion, and that he reconciles the world to himself. They 
by no means leave us comfortless. 


The Continuous Christification 
of Christianity 


By William E. Barton 


N AMERICAN returned from a world tour finds 

himself disposed to reflection upon much that he has 
seen, and to inquiry, in the light of such history as he 
may happen to know, concerning the future of the world, 
and especially of those movements in which he is most 
interested. A minister who has made such a journey must 
ask himself whether the religion which he professes and 
preaches is really adequate for the task it has undertaken 
of conquering the world. I think it is adequate, if we 
shall have vision and courage and faith enough to permit 
its adaptation to the life of widely differing social and 
racial conditions. This is the conclusion of my article, 
announced at the beginning, and to be repeated at the close. 
And it leads me to consider how Christianity met a some- 
what similar problem at the outset and the way in which 
it adapted itself to conditions in the world of the first two 
or three Christian centuries. 

The disciples were first called Christians at Antioch. 
Not in Jerusalem did they feel the need of a distinctive 
name, nor until they had begun their differentiation in a 
cosmopolitan center outside the geographical limits of 
Palestine did they realize the need of a name at all. The 
first name of their religion had been “The Road,” or as it 
is translated in the book of Acts, “The Way.” When the 
people of Antioch found need to discriminate between the 
Christian community and the other Jews, they called the 
disciples of Jesus Christians. It is an interesting fact that 
they were not called Jesuits, The new name of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus implied a creed, and that creed was Jewish 


in its backgrounds. It implied that those who belonged 
to this community or communion had a theory about their 
Master as in some sort related to the Jewish messianic 
hope. It might be interesting to inquire what difference it 
would have made if they had named themselves or been 
named after Jesus himself, and not after the office which 
they believed he was to hold. But we could only con- 
jecture: we could not know. 


THE FIRST DISCIPLES 


The first disciples of Jesus accepted him without any 
definite statement of his person or mission. A few weeks 
before he died, he asked them what people were saying 
about him, and what they themselves thought of him, and 
Simon Peter blurted out the word that spoke the inarticulate 
faith of all of them; Jesus was in some sort the fulfillment 
of the Jewish national hope. Jesus commended the discern- 
ment of Peter, and enjoined his disciples not to tell people 
in what terms their own faith had come to define itself. 
He finished his earthly life without making a general 
public admission, couched in the explicit terms of Jewish 
expectation. He rode into Jerusalem in a manner that 
seemed to imply a regal claim; he refused on trial to deny 
that he was a king in a sense that involved no competi- 
tion with Pilate ; but down to his very last visit to Jerusalem 
prior to that at which he was killed, the Jews were de- 
manding, “How long dost thou leave us to doubt; if thou 
be the Christ, tell us plainly.” 

And he did not tell them then or later. They had to 
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infer his character and office from certain things he said 
and did, and these were more or less bewildering. If 
John’s disciples returned to him saying that the blind were 
receiving their sight and the lepers were cleansed and the 
poor were hearing the good news, perhaps he ought to 
have inquired no further, “Is this he that should come, or 
do we look for another?” Spite of these things, John was 
in prison, soon to have his head kicked off by a dancer, 
and Jesus was not interfering. Was he the Christ that 
should come, or, there being no time for any other, was 
John to stop looking, and die, as I am afraid he died, in 
doubt ? 

Now, after Jesus was dead, his disciples began straight 
away in Jerusalem to tell the Jews, “You have crucified 
your Christ.” It was a doubly bold thing for them to do. 
It was dangerous for them to accuse their rulers of so 
atrocious and calamitous a murder, and it was very bold 
in them to make a claim concerning Jesus which he had 
repeatedly refused to make for himself. His public min- 
istry had been completed without a public claim to be the 
Messiah. 

To what lengths the first interpreters of the religion 
of Jesus went in their endeavor to prove that Jesus was 
the Christ we have evidence in the gospel according to 
Matthew and in the epistle to the Hebrews. The former 
carried the current methods of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures to an amazing limit. Whatever Jesus did 
was done “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet,” and if there was no such prophecy, one was 
found. The flight into Egypt was interpreted as fulfilling 
a word spoken not concerning any individual but concern- 
ing the nation that emerged from Egypt under Moses, 
“Out of Egypt have I called my son.” The life of Jesus in 
Nazareth was a reminder that some one might have said, 
“He shall be called a Nazarene.” No one had actually said 
it, so far as we know. Of Samson it had been said, “He 
shall be a Nazarite;” but a Nazarene and a Nazarite are 
two very different kinds of thing, and Samson was not 
Jesus, and Jesus was not a Nazarite but came eating and 
drinking. 


THAT IT MIGHT BE FULFILLED 


Matthew’s “that it might be fulfilled” was far-fetched ; 
but that fact is not to be interpreted from our point of 
view. The important thing is that the first gospel is a 
determined attempt to superimpose Old Testament allusions 
upon the earthly life of Jesus, even in those details which 
have least to do with his official career. As for the epistle 
to the Hebrews, that bit of Greek composition, finest in 
the New Testament, proceeds in a manner most ingenious 
to take up each essential element in Old Testament usage, 
to treat it sympathetically, and to show that one who be- 
lieves in it all may find the same thing much better in the 
religion of Jesus—much better because the other was pre- 
liminary to it, and Christianity is the flower and fruit of 
Judaism. 

We have no present concern with the validity of the 
arguments or with the extent to which present day prin- 
ciples of interpretation should be applied to the exegesis 
of an earlier time. The important fact is that the early 
church based its first appeal on a claim for Jesus which 
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Jesus himself had refused to make, and used all the argu- 
ments which were then considered legitimate in support 
of that claim. What they undertook, and that with aston- 
ishing success, was the Christification of the life story of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

But this was not the extent of the audacity of the early 
interpreters of Jesus. As they went forth from Judea and 
beyond the borders of Palestine, they speedily encountered 
men to whom the messianic hope of the Jews meant noth- 
ing whatever, and it was among these men that Christianity 
had to find its real home. The conversion of Jews to the 
Christian faith practically ceased about the middle of the 
second century. Justin Martyr was the last eminent Chris- 
tian born within the borders of Palestine. Spite of an 
almost fanatical belief that the conversion of the Jews was 
one of the prime tasks of Christianity, a belief still dear 
to the hearts of some Christians, that part of the task of 
the interpreters of Jesus was soon over. The Jews no 
longer had a capital or a nation, and no important inroads 
were made or are now made within their organization. 
Christianity had to become a Gentile faith or die; it had to 
become an occidental religion, or cease to be. 


PAUL’S PLACE 


It is little wonder that many scholars have declared that 
Paul was the real maker of Christianity. If we mean that 
it was he who more than any other man had the vision 
and the courage to claim that Christianity was capable 
of an adaptation to the needs of Gentile life apart from 
any relation historical or doctrinal that it might have 
seemed to sustain to Judaism, then the claim that Paul 
created Christianity has something to be said in its favor. 
But if we mean that such power of adaptation was inherent 
in Christianity itself, and that Paul did not invent that 
claim but discovered it and made it effective, then Paul 
was not the author of Christianity, and no one can doubt 
what Paul himself would have said on that subject. The 
epistle to the Galatians is the Magna Charta of Christianity 
utterly freed from Judaism, and capable of adjusting itself 
to its environment in any land and any time. That doctrine 
is not confined to Galatians; it is the essential Pauline 
doctrine. 

But Paul was not the only man who undertook a min- 
istry of interpretation of this character. Some of the 
Gentile peoples to whom the gospel was preached were 
more or less familiar with the teachings of Philo, a Jew 
who undertook to interpret the philosophy of Plato to 
the people of his own religion. The self-revealing quality 
in the being of God was spoken of as the Logos, that is 
to say, the Word. To people who had this system as a 
background for their thinking came the fourth gospel, 
and said, “Jesus of Nazareth is your Logos. In him the 
Logos became flesh.” 

Now let’s pause for a moment as we try to give our 
imagination sufficient wing to understand the audacity of 
the early Christians when they said to the Jews, “This 
Carpenter of Nazareth is your Messiah,” and to such of the 
Gentiles as knew a little of Philo’s philosophy, “Jesus is 
your Logos.” I had to invent a word when I spoke of 
the Christification of Jesus; let me invent one still more 
cumbersome and speak of the Logosification of Jesus. We 
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need not be troubled by the words; we shall not have fre- 
quent occasion to use them; but they represent two stupen- 
dous attempts at interpretation on the part of the early 
Christians, and both of them were successful. Nor did 
the work of accommodation stop there; but we have no 
present occasion to deal with agnosticism or the mystery 
religions. 
JOVE AND GOD 


When Paul went to Athens and quoted from Aratus, he 
knew very well that the poet whose words he cited called 
God Jove, but Paul said that he and Aratus were talking 
about the very same God. The adoption of a pagan name 
for Deity did not daunt Paul; he boldly declared that he 
was becoming all things to all men. His was a method 
that shocked many good people in his day, and would shock 
more people now if they had not inherited their approbation 
of Paul through long generations that have accepted his 
method as right for him. Yes, and that is the very point. 
If that method was right for Paul, is it still a right method ? 

When Christianity goes back to the east, must it go as an 
occidental faith? I heard Mozoomdar of the Bramah 
Samaj declare that Christianity cannot very well understand 
Jesus because Christianity has become an ethnic faith, the 
faith of the western world ; that only an oriental can under- 
stand the essentially oriental character of Christianity. 
Maybe he was mistaken; maybe it is neither possible nor 
desirable to orientalize our occidental Christianity. But 
if any oriental wants to orientalize it, who shall forbid 
him? And why should he feel under any constraint to 
make it oriental in the same sense in which it was oriental 
before? May it not be as legitimate to orientalize it in the 
same sense in which it was oriental before? May it not 
be as legitimate to orientalize it in the direction of Buddha 
or Confucius as in the direction of Moses? What author- 
ity have we to assume that a process which was not only 
legitimate, but as we now see quite essential to the per- 
petuity of Christianity, is now outlawed? 


THE ORIENTAL CHRIST 


If any one shall ask me what direction a modern adapta- 
tion of Christianity would need to take, I should be com- 
pelled to answer that I do not know. I am an occidental, and 
there is no occasion that I should seek any important modi- 
fication of a faith that has already been modernized for 
But if I were a Chinese or an Indian or a Persian, 
| might say, “It is just as legitimate for me to find proph- 
ecies of the Christ in the scriptures of my own people as 
it was for Paul. It is just as legitimate for me to per- 
petuate some of the rites of my nation in my kind of 
Christianity as it was for the early Jewish Christians to 
carry over a cart-load of their tradition and custom, or 
for you occidental Christians, whose ancestors shivered on 
the edge of the frigid zone, to take over the solar festivals 
of your bloody heathen ancestors from the dim north 
woods. We have festivals of our own, adapted to our 
climate, customs of our own, inwrought with our own 
legend and tradition; let us incorporate these into our own 
Christianity, our own kind of Christianity; and let no occi- 
dental Christian dare to say our method is not legitimate.” 

I.am not pretending to know what changes, protean in 
form and number, might be necessary or desirable in order 
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to make Christianity the one inclusive religion of the 
world. But I see, or think I see, that it is neither possible 
nor desirable to try to make occidental Christians out of 
oriental peoples. 

Some years ago I read an article by the Rev. Prof. E. C. 
Moore, president of the American board of commissioners 
for foreign missions, on “The Naturalization of Chris- 
tianity in the Far East.” I thought when I read it 
that his was one of the most statesmanlike presenta- 
tions of the missionary program I had even seen. I 
do not remember now what it contained, for I have not 
recently read it; but I think that what I am now writing is 
in essential accord with the views which he then so admir- 
ably expressed. The theme comes now to me as a reaction 
from a rapid world view of missionary endeavor. This is 
the way it seems to me. There must be a continuous re- 
christification of the Christ. Every generation must either 
crown or crucify him, and if it crown him, must crown 
him with its own coronation. The Word must become flesh, 
as many kinds of flesh as there are kinds of men. The 
Christ must become incarnate in the traditions and habits 
of thought of each people for itself. What else does pente- 
cost mean than this, that by such adaptations men of every 
land must hear the good news, not simply in words taken 
out of their own grammar and dictionary, but in imagery 
and ideals and adaptations to each nation’s need? Thus 
shall Jesus reign King above all kings, and Lord of lords. 


And a Night Also 


H, WATCHMAN, see you yet the dawn of light? 
How long, how long is morning yet delayed? 
The morning comes. Beyond, I see a night. 
I see the nations all in joy arrayed 
Wild with their triumph, mad with revelry, 
I hear high shouting of a moving throng 
Freed from bloodshed. Yet, beyond I see 
A night also . 
Watchman, how long, how long! 
In it, the drunken staggering and breaking 
Of every ancient idol; human passion 
Bursting the bounds of sneering reason; shaking 
Of all that can be shaken; every fashion 
Hypocritical cast off in rage, 
Thrown in the gutters of a wornout age. 
Then comes the dawn? Watchman, then comes the dawn? 
The dawn is but a little further on. 
I see the passion of men’s hearts aflame 
Burning the dross of race-old selfishness ; 
I see, slow-blushing in their faces, shame. 
Knees bend, heads bow, and reverent lips confess. 
I see men lifting up God-seeking eyes, 
I see their hearts of stone turn hearts of flesh, 
I see them stoop to help the weak arise, 
Then turn and start to build the world afresh, 
Rearing a structure shining, stately, true, 
Justice their line, their plummet righteousness. 
And as they work, rebuilding all things new, 
One dwells unseen within their midst, to bless. 
Ruta Evetyn HENDERSON. 





British Table Talk 


London, August 5, 1925. 


HE PRIME MINISTER secured a truce in the coal crisis 

on Friday last at the eleventh hour. The mine-owners were 
induced to withdraw their notices by the promise of a subsidy. 
Mr. Baldwin had said that there would be no subsidy, but at the 
last, for reasons which may be conjectured but are not avowed 
openly, he yielded and promised, for a limited 
period, the financial help of the nation to this 
one trade. No one is at all comfortable in 
mind upon this truce. Subsidies are a grave 
evil, only to be justified by some supreme national interest. 
The action of the government is likened on all sides to the 
policy of the Saxons in buying off the Danes, or to that of 
Rome in her decline keeping the barbarians at bay by similar 
means. There is no doubt that the country was on the verge 
of a most serious industrial crisis. It is suspected that the 
powers which would have had to deal with transport were 
unready for the struggle. It is also clear that we are in the 
hour in which we are least able to weather such a storm. Given 
a few months’ respite, and trade may recover. So, it is urged, 
the prime minister thought within himself. But he has many 
critics on all sides and few to praise. Public sympathy is for 
the most part with the miners in their refusal to accept “as 
the one thing needful” a reduction of their own wages. But 
in every such crisis nowadays there are those at work who care 
comparatively little for such questions as wages or hours, but 
are thinking all the while how this dispute may help forward 
the great day when the social revolution will be achieved. 


A Truce at the 
Eleventh Hour 


Looking Towards 
Stockholm 


The provisional program for the Life and Work conference 
at Stockholm is in my hands. So far as our British delegation 
is concerned the speakers are of many varieties. There are 
well-known speakers among them, but the choice has been 
made on other grounds than those of popularity or eloquence. 
If all the speakers appear they will be a powerful team, but 
the warning will scarcely be necessary by those familiar with 
assemblies that the list is provisional, and between the first 
draft of speakers and the last there are likely to be many 
changes. If, for example, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald speaks 
it will be a very fine thing. He will be able to show that 
socialism in the countries of the west is not to be identified 
with a denial of Christianity. This warning is needed both 
by the church and by labor on the continent of Europe. It 
will be interesting, moreover, to hear Mr. James Brown, M. P., 
the miner, who was appointed high commissioner of the church 
of Scotland. But there are speakers from other parties. Sir 
William Ashley, the economist, for example, who ranks, I be- 
lieve, as a conservative. On the opening evening Sir George 
Adam Smith will speak, and among others who might be named 
are several eminent peers, Lord Parmoor, Lord Salveson, Lord 
Sands, the bishops of Winchester, Lichfield, Bombay, some 
leading free churchmen such as Dr. Garvie, and Dr. Gillie. 
I have not written of the American speakers, concerning whom 
other hands will be writing in The Christian Century. 

. . . 
The Editor of the 
British Weekly 


It came as a shock to hear on Tuesday that the Rev. J. M. E. 
Ross had died in Italy of heart failure. His health had given 
his friends much concern in the early part of the year. But it 
seemed as if he were better. I had a chat with him only a 
few weeks ago and found him as quick of mind and as alert 
in his plans for his paper as ever. He has passed out of his 
editor’s chair after a short but memorable tenure. No man 
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called to succeed Sir W. Robertson Nicoll had an easy task, 
and there was surprise—except among his near friends and 
the members of the Presbyterian church who knew Mr. Ross— 
when it was announced that he would take the vacant post. 
It is enough to say that he justified and more than justified 
the wisdom of those who called him to the editorship of a 
paper which linked in its tradition a keen interest in literature 
and in the political scene with its main interest the defense 
and proclamation of the gospel. The Rev. J. M. E. Ross was 
at one time assistant to Dr. Whyte of Edinburgh, some of 
whose books he edited with admirable insight. Afterwards 
he was minister at Reigate and Golder’s Green. His people 
learned to expect from him deep and sincere spiritual teaching, 
set forth in ways which showed the scholarship and wide read- 
ing of the preacher. His book on “The Self-Portraiture of 
Jesus” is a book rich in its spiritual treasures. For his church 
—the Presbyterian church of England—he did good service 
as editor of the Messenger. When the churches of Scotland 
arranged a missionary campaign he was appointed at the head 
of its press bureau. When he was called to the British Weekly 
he was not inexperienced in journalism. None of those who 
knew him could fail to discern in this quiet, reserved, modest 
man the strength of character and the firmness and courage 
without which no man can be an editor. He showed these 
qualities to the full during his brief years in Warwick square. 
When his gifted wife died and he was stricken low, he did 
not flinch in his task. But his friends knew how he suffered. 
Epwarp S8HILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ministers’ Fees 


Editor Tae Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have been interested in your discussion of that delicate 
subject, the accepting of fees for funeral and marriage services. 
I received a new light on the subject today. The undertaker 
had preformed the duty of giving the minister a five dollar fee 
and included it in his bill to the bereaved father. This honorable 
country gentleman was much chagrined to receive a bill of 
fifteen dollars from the city minister for “professional services.” 
That certainly lifts the subject from the realms of the “delicate.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. M. Huyetr SANGREE. 


No Credal Signature Required of Baptist 
Missionaries 


Editor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: My attention has been called to your report of the northern 
Baptist convention at Seattle in your issue of July 23, and although 
it is a little late, I beg permission to correct an error. Your reporter 
says that in a statement on behalf of the foreign mission board 
I declared to the convention “the purpose of the board to send to 
the mission field Baptists of various schools who could sign this 
statement,” viz. a defination of the gospel. May I say that this 
definition of the gospel was set forth as the working rule of our 
present board, without the slightest idea of imposing it on our 
successors, and that no missionary or candidate has ever been asked 
to sign it, or will ever be asked to sign it so long as the present 
board is in office. All we wish is to satisfy ourselves that every 
candidate believes and will preach the gospel. That, we think, is 
essential. 

As I am writing you, I will also say that your reporter is wrong 
in saying that at a meeting of the Baptist Bible union, “Secretary 
Frank Anderson of the American Baptist Foreign Mission society 
appeared and spoke most earnestly with regard to the missionary 
situation among the Baptists.” The foreign mission society has 
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no secretary of that name. If the reference is to me, my name 
js not Frank. I am not a secretary but the chairman of the board, 
and neither I nor any other representative of the society appeared 
at the meeting referred to. 


Jackson, N. H. Freperick L. ANDERSON. 


Word from China 


Editor Tae CHristian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read with a great deal of interest the fine statements 
which have appeared in The Christian Century regarding events in 
Shanghai, and in China generally. We have, so far, seen no copy 
later than June 18, but the understanding of the situation represented 
in the writing up to that time was very fine, and the interpretation of 
the significance of the events going on here very accurate. 

There is a large group of missionaries who feel that Sino-foreign 
relations can never be the same after May 30, and that there exists 
a unique opportunity for expressing Christian principles in rela- 
tion to the Chinese people along all lines, political, commercial, 
educational and religious. The future of Christian work in China 
will very largely depend, it seems to me, on the attitudes that are 
taken and the expressions published at this time. 

You will be interested to see the enclosed copy of a letter to 
Senator Borah. A telegram, which was sent ten days or more ago, 
and the letter, have been signed by very nearly 200 people here in 
North China. We wanted to support Senator Borah in the posi- 
tion which he advocated for United States policies towards China. 
Practically all of those who signed the telegram and the letter were 
missionaries. It is disappointing that so few Americans engaged 
in other lines of work in China feel the need to express sympathetic 
appreciation with some of China’s rightful aspirations. Of course 
there is a great deal in the students’ declarations and demands that 
one cannot approve of, and yet many of us feel that if we were in 
the place of the Chinese, we would not, perhaps, be as reasonable 
as they are in some of their utterances. Surely, the only Christian 
thing to do is to stand by them in the demand for justice and plea 
for negotiations relative to the problems which have arisen that 
shall be conducted in the spirit of good will, and with the determina- 
tion to secure constructive results for China and the world. 

Peking University, Lucius C. Porter. 

Peking, China. 

[ENncuosure.] 
Senator William E. Borah, 
Washington, D. C. 

SIR: We, the undersigned American citizens, resident in north 
China, have read with great interest the press despatches reporting 
your stand in favor of the retrocession of extraterritorial rights and 
opposing armed intervention in China. While refraining, as yet, 
from passing any public judgment with regard to the events in 
Shanghai on May 30 and following, which we believe to be but an 
incident revealing deep and new under-currents of feeling in the 
Chinese nation, we venture to address you in order to express our 
approval of the stand that you are reported to have taken. We be- 
lieve that the United States should take the position advocated by 
you for the following reasons: 

1. We regard the present Chinese nation-wide movement as the 
expression of a growing patriotism, which is fundamentally not anti- 
foreign, but which is a justifiable protest against existing treaties 
no longer acceptable to a self-respecting nation. We believe that 
this movement shows an increasing and healthy interest, on the part 
of the Chinese people, in the affairs of their nation and a growing 
inclination to express public opinion on public questions. We feel 
that on such an interest of a people in their national affairs and on 
an enlightened public opinion must be laid the foundations of any 
democracy. 

2. We believe that non-intervention and the expressed purpose of 
retrocession of extraterritoriality will serve to assure the Chinese 
nation of the continued and increasing friendship of the United 
States, and that such an act of international goodwill, at such a 
time, will do much to allay what fear or suspicion there may be in 
China of foreign aggression or oppression, and will create an atmos- 
phere favorable to the solution of the present difficulties and to 
mutual understanding and good will. 
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3. We are convinced that, not to mention personal safety, American 
enterprises in China, particularly business and missionary enterprise 
is fundamentally dependent for its success upon the friendship and 
good will of the Chinese people. It is upon this solid foundation that 
we desire to have our work rest, rather than upon unwelcome treaties 
or armed force. 

We feel that conditions in China have reached a point where 
extensive military intervention in the present situation by foreign 
powers, in order to protect foreign enterprise, would so far as 
the missionary work is concerned, not only alienate the good will 
of the Chinese, but practically render useless any further attempts 
by foreigners to preach the Christian message of love and human 
brotherhood in this country. 

We are glad to report that the press accounts of your state- 
ment, though somewhat meagerly reported, have already produced 
a very favorable and calming effect on the Chinese people, coming 
as they do from one occupying so prominent a position in public 
life. We only regret that some leading newspapers have thus far 
failed to report your position. 

In conclusion, we would not presume to outline the actual steps 
to be taken, but we would express the eager hope that our govern- 
ment will avail itself of this great opportunity for proving again 
its sincere friendship for China and, by whatever measures seem 
best, will accord the most generous treatment possible to this great 
nation at this critical moment of her spiritual awakening. 

200 AMERICANS RESIDENT IN NortH CHINA. 


THE BOOK WORLD 


A Modern Conception of Salvation 


I RECOMMEND—with but few and unimportant reservations— 

George Cross’s CuristiAN SatvatTion, A Mopern INTERPRETA- 
tion (Univ. of Chicago Press, $2.50). I commend it with equal 
assurance to open-minded conservatives, who may be profited 
by learning that evangelical fervor is not the exclusive posses- 
sion of those who maintain a sixteenth century theology—often 
under the mistaken conviction that it is identical with first 
century religion—and to blithe liberals who are disposed to 
assume that there but superstition and legalism 
in the historic concepts and phrases of traditional religion. 

The appeal of religion is based on the assumption that men 
want to be saved, or that they will want to be saved if the 
matter is properly brought to their attention. An unprejudiced 
poll of a hundred men taken at random would doubtless show 
that very few of them are deeply concerned about salvation 
as defined by any theological formula with which they are 
familiar. Yet men do want to escape the ills which they recog- 
nize as real and to gain whatever good they acknowledge as 
genuine and attainable. When the phrase is understood in 
relation to their actual world-view, men do want to be saved. 
There are real moral antagonisms within man which can be 
resolved only by help from without. Mere law and punishment, 
whether human or divine, cannot save. We have criminal laws 
against every imaginable offense from murder and arson to 
obstructing the sidewalk, yet all of these things get done. Even 
a scheme of divine law could not be in itself an adequate means 
of saving men from the reality and the results of evil-doing. 
This book attempts, without false simplification, to state the 
Christian message as a way of salvation. 

The author begins with a study of the conception of salva- 
tion in the synoptic gospels, in the thought of Paul, and in 
the Johannine writings. Out of the legalism which appeared 
superficially to be characteristic of Paul and the somewhat 
mystical and esoteric flavor of John’s statements, grew the 
Catholic conception of salvation by sacrament. This was made 
possible by the influence of the Graeco-Roman mystery religions 
with their fatal confusion of moral and non-moral elements and 
their factor of magic. Under the “governmentalism” of the 
mediaeval Catholic church, the main requirement for salvation 
was that one should follow the custom and the rule of Rome. 


is nothing 
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Protestant theology was built up around a theory of salvation 
which in turn was based on the same theory of divine govern- 
ment that Catholicism held. It was essentially the theory of 
autocratic government headed by an absolute monarch whose 
glory is the supreme end of the whole system. Man has no 
rights which God is bound to respect; his rights have all been 
lost by the fall. God is under no obligation to be merciful, 
but as an act of unmerited mercy he has established and revealed 
a law and a system by which men (or some men) may be 
saved. This revelation, unfolded by successive stages cul- 
minating in Christ, is committed to writing in the Old and 
New Testaments, which form the “statutes of heaven.” Man’s 
only chance lies in conformity. Christ assumed our guilt and, 
in the words of Calvin, died to “feel the severity of the divine 
vengeance in order to appease the wrath of God and satisfy 
his justice.” 

This was a re-interpretation of the mission of Jesus in terms 
of contemporary jurisprudence—hard, legalistic, and arbitrary. 
But government is a very imperfect analogy by which to 
describe the relation of God to man. Governments and laws 
play only a small part in the actual ordering of human life; 
almost none today except as they are an expression of the 
interests, attitudes and characters of the persons governed. 
Salvation is not a process of criminal law, nor is it analogous 
to it. That conception has been outgrown. But it never was 
more than a theory to account for the moral and spiritual fact 
of regenerated and cleansed and saved lives. The explanation 
was clear and simple, as the doctrine of salvation by sacrament 
was, but it is not true. But deeper than this theory of the 
Protestant theologians was the essential Protestant conscious- 
ness of the worth of human personality by reason of the kinship 
of man with God. The significance of this more spiritual 
element was developed chiefly by the freer bodies—Baptists, 
Quakers, Methodists, Moravians, Pietists—often with fanatical 
insistence upon special divinely given light or power of assur- 
ance. “The life of Protestantism gathers about the personality 
of Jesus Christ and not about an institutional order,” and in 
modern Protestant thought salvation is “the progressive fulfill- 
ment of the inner potencies of our human spirit.” 

As a sursemary of historical ideas of salvation, the following 
is admirable: “If to multitudes of primitive Christians salvation 
was viewed as deliverance from the power of evil demons to be 
completed at the time of the great physical cataclysm and the 
bodily advent of the Messiah from the skies; if to the Graeco- 
oriental of a later date it was identical with a transmutation of 
the corruptible human nature into the likeness of the incor- 
ruptible divine nature through the ministration of the divine 
mysteries; if to the Roman Catholic of a still later date and of 
another race it was deliverance from the fires of purgatory and 
hell through the use of sacraments in priestly hands; and if, 
finally, to the early Protestant it was mainly a present acquittal 
before the bar of God through the substitutionary sufferings 
of Christ and the faith of the believer; to the modern Protestant 
it is the bringing of the man into such fellowship with God 
as gives him a self-mastery and a self-devotion to the highest 
end of life. It is the entrance into an experience of conscious 
unity of life with one’s fellowmen, a participation in the ministry 
of a universal good.” 

The author is less happy in his critique of behaviorism, which 
he attacks but does not name. Whether true or false, it re- 
quires a more vigorous treatment to dispose of it. His point 
of view is congenial to that of the Bostonian (and other) 
personalists. The chapters on Sin and Forgiveness and on 
Atonement show a fine moral earnestness, a deeply spiritual 
quality, and a thoroughly modern attitude. “Divine justice 
does not deliver men from the consequences of wrong-doing 
in any other way than by delivering them from the doing of 
wrong. To be made God-like in character, to be made 
Christ-like, that is justification, forgiveness, sanctification, 
reconciliation.” 

Christianity as here presented seems a thing well worth 
preaching, and a thing that ought to be acceptable to men of 
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modern mind. I could wish that this book might be studied 
carefully by every preacher, and especially by every evangelist. 
It states a gospel which is no trick of magic, no one-two-three 
formula, no process of criminal court procedure, but the power 
of God unto a salvation which is not an escape from punishment 
but an escape from sin. 

WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for September 6. Philippians 3:7-16; 4:8. 


Paul Writes a Letter 


ITHIN the past fortnight it was my good fortune to dine, 

with other gentlemen, with the president of a great univer- 
sity. He talked to us at length. Two large ideas ruled his 
words: beauty and service. A virile, wholesome man, it was 
good to hear him emphasize the need of beauty in architecture, 
in literature and music. Service, to him, seemed doing work 
beautifully. He left a deep and abiding impression. I have been 
testing men by their love of the good, beautiful and true ever 
since. 

Paul meets this test. Read again those noble words: “Finally, 
whatever things are true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, of good 
report, think on these things.” Did he absorb these ideas from 
the Greek culture or was he expressing the very heart of Christ's 
teaching? Who can brood over the gospels and not be con- 
vinced that Jesus taught and incarnated these ideas? He alone 
lived the beautiful life. 

Writing this letter to his well-beloved church, Paul stresses 
the big ideas in his whole philosophy. He longs to imitate 
Christ and that imitation involves all that is good, beautiful and 
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true. In Paul one finds a man who by intelligent perception, by 
intense effort, by entire sacrifice, by heroic service sought to 
become like his Master. What other man could say what he 
said: “I want to know Christ and the power of his resurrection. 
I am not afraid to have fellowship with him in his sufferings, 
even unto death. I want to rise from the dead and live with 
him forever.” That is one of the bravest declarations of faith 
ever delivered. 

Like Michel Angelo, Paul criticized by creation. No fault- 
finder was Angelo; in a noble speech he said, “I criticize by crea- 
tion.” If he desired anyone to know his idea of a large concep- 
tion he had only to invite him to enter the Sistine chapel and 
gaze upon his “Last Judgment.” If he desired anyone to know 
his idea of perfection he had only to ask him to look upon his 
“Moses,” If he wished to convey vastness and grandeur he had 
only to walk with one under the dome of St. Peter’s. Little men 
criticize by fault-finding; large souls by creation. That was a 
great word: “I criticize by creation.” Paul was an artist in the 
realm of character: he created a life of surpassing strength and 
beauty. Once he said, “Imitate me as I imitate Christ.” Paul 
made you think of Christ, which is more than you can say of 
many churchmen today. Paul was utterly sincere. 

The last touch of richness came in Paul's life when he had 
fellowship in Christ's sufferings. As the frosts of autumn bring 
out the reds, golds and purples in the maples, so sufferings for 
a religious cause touch life into perfection. People who shrink 
from persecution, who compromise with truth, who are willing 
to accept less than the best, who avoid toil and hardship in the 
Master’s service cannot attain to this lofty conception. “If we 
suffer, we shall also reign with him.” There is something weak 
and contemptible in any man’s life who is willing for Jesus to 
bear the cross alone. A pernicious doctrine is that of “free sal- 
vation” in the sense that Jesus paid it all, and that we have no 
obligation to suffer or toil in his holy cause. God's kingdom is 
only in process of becoming and every man of us must find and 
carry our cross. “If any man would be my disciple let him take 
up his cross and follow me.” That rule of our order has never 
been abrogated. I have an idea that the “moral equivalent for 
war” must be found in this “fellowship of suffering” with Christ. 
So many people have no idea of self-denial. They spend money 
on their own pleasure with recklessness and when it comes to 
missions, charities and the church they are very small and mean. 
No stingy man can lead; greatness is beyond him. “To live is 
to give.” 

Paul furnished an example in another thing: he was always 
making progress; he never stopped growing; new truth was 
always before him. He said, “I stretch forward to the things 
that are before.” This quality always characterizes great men; 
they are always eagerly reaching out for all the new ideas pos- 
sible. They are always making new adjustments to the new 
conditions. If it is true that every book is a biography of the 
author, this epistle may surely be called the inner story of the 
life of St. Paul. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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CarL SANDBURG, poet; author, “Smoke and Steel,” “Roota- 
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sion of Henry Holt and Company, publishers of “Corn- 
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CaROLINE Mites Hutz, compiler of “The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry.” 


| Wuuoam E. Barton, former moderator Congregational 
national council; author, “The Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” “Wit and Wisdom of Safed the Sage,” etc., etc. 
Dr. Barton has just returned from a trip around the 
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30,000 Pastors 


INTERESTED IN THE WELFARE OF 
500,000 young people, are reading this 
advertisement this week. If each one of 


these 30,000 pastors should 


(1) Send for free samples of the 20TH 
CENTURY QUARTERLY, 


(2) Find from one to five classes of their 
Sunday schools to try out the Quarterly 
during the autumn quarter, and 


(3) Send in an introductory order for the 
quarter, 







































the circulation of the Quarterly would 
be quadrupled this year—and thous- 
ands of classes would be inspired with 
new enthusiasm for Bible study. 


An earnest word to your superintendent and 
teachers would do the work—and of course 
if they should happen not to be interested, 
you still have your own class to try out 
this unusual quarterly. It is alive! 


Note: The Quarterly covers the inter- 
national Uniform Lessons, and is 
adapted to all ages from older Inter- 
mediates to oldest Adults. 


[The Autumn issue of the Quarterly is now ready] 


SPECIAL: Schools—or individual classes—NOT NOW 
using the Quarterly may have it this Autumn at half- 
price—that is, at 6 cents per copy. 


Fill out this coupon and mail at earliest date possible 
if you wish to take advantage of this liberal offer. 


Overcome that inertia—it’s worth it! 


The Christian Century Press: Chicago 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Century 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodists Build First 
Church in Peru 


Methodists of Lima, Peru, have just 
dedicated the first church building of their 
denomination in that republic. There are 
two or three churches for Europeans in 
Peru, but all other Protestant groups meet 
in rented halls or private homes. 


Can’t Find Ministers’ Daughters 
Who Want Scholarships 

President T. F. Marshall, of Glendale 
college, Ohio, says that he has found it 
impossible to discover daughters of min- 
isters who will accept scholarships worth 
$500 annually. Letters have been sent 
to 300 ministers, and advertisements 
placed in eight church papers, but candi- 
dates for the scholarships have proved 
lacking. Glendale is a fully accredited 
junior college, located in the suburbs of 
Cincinnati, and if there are preachers’ 
daughters to whom a $500 scholarship 
sounds attractive, President Marshall says 
that he would be glad to hear from them. 


British Archbishops Appeal 
For Prayer for China 

The archbishops of Canterbury and 
York have united in this appeal: “So 
grave, so anxious, and so complicated is 
the situation in China that we feel it to 
be incumbent upon us to urge that, in 
our churches and at home, prayer should 
be offered on behalf of the Christians 
engaged in missionary, and especially in 
educational, work throughout China, and 
of any of our fellow-countrymen who may 
be in danger, and also for the statesmen 
of different nationalities on whom re- 
sponsibility rests in this crisis. For them 
we ask wisdom and power of vision which 
shall lead to a firm, considerate, and gen- 
erous handling of a situation of extraor- 
dinary difficulty. The urgency of the 
question renders impossible adequate com- 
munication with the other leaders of re- 
ligious thought in England, but we have 
every reason to anticipate concurrence of 
all in this serious appeal.” 


Temperance Reported 
Gaining in India 

Dr. J. Waskom Pickett, Methodist mis- 
sionary in Lucknow, India, reports steady 
gains for the temperance movement in 
that country. The government of the 
Bombay presidency has just announced 
that it is striving for prohibition of in- 
toxicating liquors and drugs; the legisla- 
ture of the United Provinces has voted 
similarly, and the members of the munic- 
ipal board of Calcutta have voted unan- 
imously in favor of removing all shops 
where liquor or drugs are sold outside 
the municipal limits. 


Churches Keep Touch with 
New Immigrants 

Through their bureau of reference for 
migrating people the Home Missions 
council and the Council of Women for 
home missions are now keeping in close 
touch with the religious needs of persons 
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entering this country. About 800 names 
a month are now being sent to pastors 
of churches in communities to which the 
immigrants are going, indicating the re- 
ligious background of the newcomers. By 
this means it is possible to give these 
people a religious ministry of the kind 
to which they have been accustomed 
almost from the day of their arrival in 
their new homes. The councils, which 
coordinate the work of 47 different home 
missionary boards, report that they are 
securing fine cooperation from local 
pastors in carrying on this plan. 


Encourages Filipinos in 
Independence Aims 


Rev. Clarence A. Neff, a teacher in 
Fukien Christian university, Foochow, 
China, has been sent to the Philippines 
this summer as representative of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. Mr. Neff is 
asked to convey to the people of the 
islands the knowledge that there is in 


Live Issues Debated 


NDER THE AUSPICES of the Fel- 

lowship for a Christian Social Order 
a stimulating conference is being held 
during the month of August in the little 
college town of Olivet, Mich. Some 125 
people from various walks of life are 
gathering weekly to discuss the problems 
of modern social life. The four weeks of 
the conference are devoted to the issues 
of economics, politics, race relationships 
and international affairs. The unique 
feature of the conference is the flexibility 
of the program and the democratic char- 
acter of the conference procedure. No 
set program has been involved. The pro- 
gram is set up from day to day as the 
discussion reveals the interest of the con- 
ference members and the crucial points in 
the problems discussed. 

INDUSTRY STUDIED 


During the first week the gathering 
devoted itself to a searching analysis of 
the problems of modern industry. Some 
of the leaders who aided the conference 
in this task were Prof. H. Paul Douglas, 
of the University of Chicago; Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, of the Amalgamated Clothing 
workers; Mr. Howard Marshall, of the 
Universalist Publishing society, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hapgood, of the Columbia Conserve 
company and F. Ernest Johnson of the 
Federal Council. 

A very profound impression was made 
by the presentation of the experiment in 
the democratization of industry being 
made by Mr. Hapgood in the Columbia 
Conserve company of Indianapolis. The 
work of the Arthur Nash company of 
Cincinnati was also presented but since 
several serious questions arose in regard 
to the policy of this company, particularly 
in reference to its alleged unwillingness 
to permit the unionization of its plant, an 
autonomous commission of investigation 
was authorized to make an impartial re- 


America a growing group in cordial sym- 
pathy with their aspirations for inde- 
pendence, and to enlist Filipino coopera- 
tion in the methods of peaceful action 
to which the fellowship is committed. 


Deserve Anti-Christian Movement, 
Says Indian Editor 

The editor of the National Christian 
Council Review, of India, is quoted by 
the Guardian, of Calcutta, as making this 
striking confession: “We cannot read of 
the aims and spirit of the anti-Christian 
movement in China without feeling that 
many of us, foreign Christians in India, 
deserve an anti-Christian movement to be 
started against us, and without being 
grateful for the courtesy and tolerance 
of the Indian people. Signs are not want- 
ing in the near east, in China, in Japan, 
and in India, to show that the only kind 
of Christianity which has any chance of 
winning the hearts of those to whom it is 
preached, is that from which any taint 


at Olivet Conference 


port on conditions in the Nash plant. Mr. 
Arthur Nash is reported to have wel- 
comed the idea of such a commission and 
to have offered every facility for a full 
investigation. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

The second week of the conference was 
devoted to a discussion of political prob- 
lems. Prof. George A. Coe and Judge 
Florence Allen, of Columbus, O., were 
among the additional leaders who helped 
in this discussion. Bishop Paul Jones, 
Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, Mr. Bruno 
Lasker, Prof. Edward Hayes, Rev. W. 
W. Alexander and Prof. Alva W. Taylor 
are scheduled to lead the discussions in 
the last weeks of the conference, which 
will be devoted to racial and international 
problems. 

The significance of the Olivet meetings 
lies in both the matter and the manner 
of the discussions. No effort is made to 
indoctrinate those present with any theory, 
economic or political. The program is 
arranged to facilitate a mutual search for 
truth in the intricacies of modern life. 
Whatever truth is revealed and whatever 
conviction is formed is the result of the 
give and take of the discussions. “The 
most important task facing modern 
democracy,” said Prof. Coe in a statement 
which voiced the general sentiment of 
the conference, “is to substitute educa- 
tion for propaganda and democracy for 
autocracy in the educational procedure 
of the home, the school and the church. 
How can we have a vital democracy if 
all educational agencies are intent not 
upon opening minds but upon closing 
them in favor of some particular interest 
of their own?” 

Mr. Kirby Page, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the fellowship, and Miss 
Amy Blanche Green, newly elected secre- 
tary, are in charge of the conference. 
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of racial or national domination has been 
ruthlessly expugned.” 


Presbyterians to Have Own 
Children’s Organization 

Dr. William Chalmers Covert, secretary 
of the Presbyterian board of Christian edu- 
cation, announces that plans for the organ- 
ization of boys and girls in that denomina- 
tion into one world-wide body have been 
completed. There is to be a World 
Brothership of Boys and a World Fed- 
eration of Girls, both to be made up of 
young Presbyterians. 


Enters Episcopal Church After 
Unitarian Pastorate 

After four years’ service as minister of 
the Unitarian church at Exeter, N. H., 
Rev. Rolland F. Nye has withdrawn from 
the Unitarian fellowship to seek orders in 
the Episcopal church. Mr. Nye is a gradu- 
ate of Meadville Theological seminary, 


and has done post-graduate work in 
Oxford. 

English Quakers Report 

Relief Work 


The council for international service of 
the English society of Friends has issued 
its annual repert showing that during the 
past year £58,000 were expended in Ger- 
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many, £60,000 in Poland, £28,000 in the 
Near East, £2680 in Russia and £2400 
in Austria. No philanthropic work under 
church auspices is coming out of the war 
and post-war period with a reputation 
for unselfish and successful service bet- 
ter than that of the Quakers. 


Mennonites to Meet 
In Indiana 


Representatives of 15 or more branches 
of the Mennonites will hold an all-Men- 
nonite convention at Nappanee, Ind., Sept. 
2 and 3. The missionary, educational, 
young peoples’, and publication work will 
be given detailed attention, while an eve- 
ning will be devoted to the celebration 
of the 400th anniversary of the Mennonite 
movement. There is said to be a strong 
sentiment now felt for the union of the 
various bodies into one Mennonite church, 
a movement which the coming convention 
may do much to foster. 


Michigan Sunday School 
Leader Dies 


J. H. Engle, executive secretary of the 
Michigan Sunday School Council of Re- 
ligious Education, died at his home in 
Lansing on Aug. 1. Mr. Engle first made 
his mark in Sunday school work as gen- 


Calls Theologian and Scientist to Humility 


R. CHARLES R. ERDMAN, mod- 

erator of the Presbyterian general 
assembly, in addressing a meeting at 
Winona Lake, Ind., recently, said that 
“even in view of facts and laws estab- 
lished by modern science, no intelligent 
Christian need doubt the truth of divine 
creation, of the miracles in sacred his- 
tory, or the inspiration of the Bible.” 

“In view of the unsolved mysteries 
which they face,” Dr. Erdman declared, 
“both the scientist and the theologian 
should show humility and charity. Great 
scientists and theologians usually do. 
They admit the limitations of their knowl- 
edge and realize the boundaries of their 
respective spheres. When a teacher of 
physical science denies creation and pos- 
tulates the impossibility of miracle, he 
has left his proper sphere and entered that 
of philosophy or religion. 

“New Testament miracles should never 
be considered from the viewpoint of 
natural law alone, but always in their 
relation to the divine person and purpose 
of Christ. They involve factors other 
than those with which the scientist is 
competent to deal. A Christian view of 
the world finds ultimate reality in a divine 
Person, and the belief in such an ultimate 
reality makes belief in a supernatural 
revelation seem to be rational and in ac- 
cordance with the facts, not only of the 
physical but of the moral and the spiritual 
world. 

NO INFALLIBILITY 

“Humility and modesty are also be- 
coming to the theologian in dealing with 
the findings of physical science, and even 
in facing the facts of the religious sphere 
in which his work must center. Some 
seem to take it for granted that no further 
investigations need to be made and that 
no discoveries await us in the sphere of 


Biblical science. Some religious teachers 
seem to suppose that their own interpre- 
tations of scripture are final, authoritative 
and infallible. It is one thing to defend 
the authority of scripture: it is quite an- 
other to assume infallibility as an inter- 
preter. 

“There is still need of scientific, careful 
and reverent study of the Bible. No one 
must be too dogmatic in his attitude to- 
ward the real significance either of the 
first chapter of Genesis, for instance, or 
of the first chapter of John. All careful 
investigation seems tending toward the 
support of the historic belief of the 
church, that facts finally determined by 
science and correct interpretations of 
scripture will be found to agree. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS ESTABLISHED 


“Many facts of science are now estab- 
lished practically beyond dispute. Such, 
too, can be said of certain essential truths 
of Christianity. The latter center in the 
divine person and redeeming work of 
Christ. They should be confidently pro- 
claimed, but in declaring these truths the 
church needs to show the humility, the 
charity and the sympathy of Christ.” 

Dr. Erdman made these statements in- 
cidentally in discussing the opportunity 
and responsibility of the Presbyterian 
church. He insisted “that there should 
be a new era of earnest Bible study, of 
fervent prayer and of sacrificial effort to 
proclaim the saving truths of Christianity 
in all the world. The unparalleled op- 
portunities now lying before the church 
place upon the church an unequaled bur- 
den of responsibility. To meet this re- 
sponsibility there is needed a new baptism 
of the spirit of Christ which will be 
granted in proportior as the church is 
yielded to his will.” 
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eral secretary of the association in Kan- 
sas. He had been a delegate in the world 
conventions at Jerusalem, Zurich and 
Tokyo. 


Rabbi Tells Methodists to 
Follow Jesus 


Rabbi Alexander Lyons, noted leader of 
the Eighth avenue temple of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., speaks in a recent issue of the 
monthly paper issued by that congregation 
of receiving from the Methodist church 
“an attractive folder in which it conspic- 
uously asks the question: Are we taking 
Jesus in earnest? Since one of these cir- 
culars,” says the rabbi, “came to me I 
shall be gentlemanly enough to answer it. 
My dear Christian brother, you are taking 
Jesus earnestly enough, but you are only 
taking him. What you really need is to 
practice or follow him.” 


Governor Pleads 
For Tithing 


Governor Sam A. Baker of Missouri, in 
making the charge to the people of the 
Presbyterian church at Warrensburg in 
that state during the recent installation of 
Rev. M. C. McAdie as pastor, spoke on 
the importance of tithing. The governor 
said that if church members would tithe 
all the financial problems of the churches 
would be solved and great spiritual bene- 
fits would result. 


Bishop Sees Temper Change 
In Five Years 


Bishop Welldon, of the Anglican 
church, found himself the center of a 
storm when he invited Dr. J. H. Jowett 
to preach in Durham cathedral five years 
ago but now evidence of a more 
liberal attitude on the part of most Angli- 
cans since that time. 
since I 


sees 


“It is five years now 
invited the late Dr. Jowett, that 
saintly Christian preacher, to occupy the 
pulpit of my own cathedral,” said Bishop 
Welldon in a sermon recently reported 
by the Christian World Pulpit. “You 
know what a storm burst upon my de- 
voted head at that time. When I 
preparing for my sermon today I inter- 
ested myself in taking out the abusive 
letters which were then addressed to me. 
I think they fill five large dossiers. They 
did not do me any harm then, and they 
only amuse me now. But what happened 
since then? Only the other day a dis- 
tinguished minister of the same church as 
Dr. Jowett was chosen, with the full as- 
sent of the archbishop of Canterbury, to 
be the preacher in the pulpit of Canter- 
bury cathedral. But what is the change? 
It is not a change of law. The law has 
not been changed. If I was breaking the 
law of the church, so was my friend the 
dean of Canterbury. It is not a change of 
law. The Lambeth conference cannot 
change the law of the church, It is a 
change of heart, of spirit.” 


was 


Presbyterians Plan to 
Help Public Libraries 


The Presbyterian board of national mis- 
sions has discovered that there are 1523 
cities, towns and villages in which 
churches of that denomination are located 
and which also contain public libraries. 
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It is the plan of the division of evange- 
lism of this board to place a section of 
books on all phases of the work of the 
Protestant church in every one of these 
libraries. 


Ask British Government to 
Check Bahama Rum Flow 


The Wesleyan conference of England 
in its recent session passed a resolution 
calling upon the British government to 
prohibit the exportation of liquor to the 
Bahamas for “transference to the United 
States in violation of the prohibition law.” 
Mr. Walter Runciman, a cabinet member 
under Lloyd George, and member of 
parliament for Swansea, said he could 
not understand how anybody in this trade 
could “sleep comfortably in his bed.” 
The Rev. Henry Carter told the Metho- 
dists of England that the “battle against 
drink could be won in this generation.” 
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Apparently the followers of Wesley are 
to take as prominent a part in the fight 
against intemperance in the British isles 
as they have in this country. 


United Church Can Use 
All Its Ministers 


Fears that there might be an oversupply 
of ministers for the new United church 
of Canada owing to the failure of many 
Presbyterian congregations to enter the 
union have been dissipated. A state- 
ment in the New Outlook, weekly pub- 
lished by the United church, declares: 
“A recent survey of the situation has 
shown that these fears are groundless. 
The outlook is that within a year the 
United church of Canada will have ab- 
sorbed its surplus of men and be calling 
for more. The expanding work in the 
larger cities, which has been held up to 
some extent by the union negotiations, 


Sees Gulf between Church and Press 


“ HERE CAN BE no doubt,” Dr. 

Sidney M. Berry has recently writ- 
ten in the Westminster Gazette of Lon- 
don, “that the gulf between the church 
and the press has been widening of late 
and in such a way as to call for some 
comment.” Dr. Berry is the secretary of 
the Congregational union of Great Bri- 


tain, and was formerly pastor of the fa- 
mous Carr's Lane church, Birmingham, 
where he succeeded Dr. J. H. Jowett. 


FRONT PAGES FOR PUGILISTS 


“News which has a peculiar interest 
for the churches is either omitted alto- 
gether or relegated to a position in the 
paper which almost needs a microscope 
to detect it,” says Dr. Berry. After giv- 
ing as an example the way the May meet- 
ings of his own denomination were re- 
corded, he goes on to say: “No one ex- 
pects that a newspaper is going to give 
any denomination a place on the front page 
or the honor of head-lines. Such things 
are reserved for the latest case in the law 
court, or for a prize fighter who has just 
returned to England. But the churches 
surely deserve some notice, both on ac- 
count of news value, as well as of the 
great section of the public who are in- 
terested in their doings. 

“I know that this criticism is a double- 
edged weapon. It suggests that the 
churches themselves are slack in their 
own publicity organization, and it is to 
be hoped that they will take the lesson 

and no longer look upon the 
press as if it possessed some magical 
power of getting to know what is hap- 
pening without any assistance. 

“There is, however, a larger question 
than this. Is the modern newspaper right 
or wrong in the perspective it gives to 
different classes of news? But there is 
another problem. Is the public really as 
interested as the modern newspaper pro- 
ducer thinks in the columns of trivialities 
which are served out every day? 

“Are they thrilled to hear of the move- 
ments of the latest film star? For myself 
I doubt it. No doubt much that appears 
in the press is due to the fact that it is 
the abnormal rather than the normal 


to heart 


which attracts even conventional people. 





“No one wants his newspaper to be 
dull. But the press can no longer be 
regarded as the mirror of life as life is 
lived by the majority of the people. It 
is as much obsessed by abnormality as 
the psychoanalyst. As one who believes 
in the great place of the press in national 
life, I long to see a return to a greater 
sense of proportion in the kind of news 
recorded.” 








_——— 
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will call for additional ministers within 
the next few months. Then, it is pointed 
out, that approximately fifty or sixty min- 
isters in so large a communion are called 
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each year by death, and an almost equal 
number retire. If the colleges of the 
United church graduate 125 students this 
year it will only fill the vacancies created 


Studdert-Kennedy Talks on Darwinism, 
Marxianism and Common Sense 


Toynbee Hall, London. 

E WAS INTRODUCED to us as 

Studdert-Kennedy but when he was 
passing out fags to the Tommies in the 
trenches he was affectionately known as 
“Woodbine Willie.” When you know 
that he is the rector of a small parish in 
London you don’t know the half of it, 
for Studdert-Kennedy is a man of deep 
thought, originality, gifted speech, and 
altogether a vital force in English life. 
He is slender and dark, with almost 
ascetic features. When he speaks it is 
with utter abandonment and a lack of all 
convention. He sits on the edge of the 
table, perhaps with his legs twined 
around the table leg or with one leg 
hunched up under his chin; he seldom 
looks at his audience but rather off to- 
ward the ceiting or else sits with eyes 
closed. But when you hear the passionate 
words pour forth in such a rich stream 
you forget his eccentricities and eagerly 
drink in the wisdom of his words. 


COMMON SENSE 


Studdert-Kennedy makes a great plea 
for common sense, that is, the right kind 

“common sense” which he believes 
Christianity, stripped of its acquired trap- 
pings, to be. “The trouble with us is 
we have so much uncommon nonsense.” 
The average person when he talks about 
having common sense is only taking his 
deep inherited prejudices and using them 
as a basis for his thinking. There is a 
tremendous lack of common bases for 
thinking, a lack too of a picture of world 
things. 

Sut worse than this lack of common 
sense is the fact that there is a growing 
common sense, that is growing general 
opinion or attitude, but it is heathen. 
There are two growing kinds of common 
sense and they are both dangerous. The 
first of these is “Darwinian common 
sense.” There is no race of people so 
dangerous as scientists who have ex- 
amined and learned all there is to know 
about a codfish and then think that they 
know all about what goes on inside of a 
human mind. Many a man is an excel- 
lent scientist but a perfect ass as a philos- 
opher. And because Darwin's science 
—which no thinking man ought to try to 
gainsay for one cannot turn the clock 
of time backward—has been made over 
into a philosophy we have a way of look- 
ing at the world which is well expressed 
in Sam Weller’s immortal words, “Every 
man for himself and God for us all, as 
the elephant said when he danced among 
the chickens.” That is good philosophy 
for the elephant but it is hard on the 
chickens! Fed on this kind of common 
sense the ordinary man when he looks 
on life sees only an ordinary, dirty, 
ghastly battle field. He sees no figure 
on the cross. He sees no vision of a 


brotherhood of man. He sees no king- 
dom of love. That is Darwinian “com- 
mon sense.” It is philosophically rotten, 
a wretched jumble, an interpretation of 
the higher by the lower. The rise of 
fundamentalism in the United States is 
a vague protest against the spread of this 
Darwinian common sense but it fails to 
distinguish between the science and the 
philosophy. 


MARXIAN PHILOSOPHY 


But there is a still more awful common 
sense—it is Marxian common sense. In 
Europe today there are two great re- 
ligions that are making a powerful ap- 
peal. One is Christianity and one is the 
Marxian and the latter is gaining tre- 
mendously. By it the world is divided 
into two great armies, the “haves” and 
the “have nots.” It is easy to see why 
the Marxian common sense is so popu- 
lar for it is a beautiful picture of the 
way in which the “have nots” may be- 
come the “haves.” Here again it is the 
rationalizing of deep prejudice. Again, 
as in Darwinian common sense life is 
essentially a great conflict. There is a 
great deal of truth in the economic 
theories of Marx, just as the science of 
Darwin is largely true, but when it comes 
to the philosophy which is based on them 
then the Darwinian and the Marxian are 
both as mad as March hares. 

The great task today is to Christianize 
common sense. People need to think of 
evolution in terms of Christ. Natural 
selection must be interpreted in terms of 
divine judgment. There is a great eco- 
nomic determinism and behind it is the 
will of God. The will of God is saying 
to the nations, “You've got to live to- 
gether; you’ve got to live together or 
you'll suffer and suffer and suffer.” The 
churches have preached a “domestic 
Christ.” Even they have been honey- 
combed with a common sense which is 
anything but the spirit of Christ. 


KENNEDY AND THE WAR 


Words on paper are quite inadequate 
to record the impression which Studdert- 
Kennedy makes. I can close my eyes 
now and see him with that startled look 
on his face as someone asked him what 
the war meant to him. “To me, to me?” 
he cried. “Why, I was reborn during 
the war. I saw Christ crucified afresh 
on the cross of the world and I have 
scarcely been able to see anything else 
since.” Nor shall I forget his short, 
biting description of war: “War is the 
breaking out of pus from the ugly sore 
of evil in the world. It is the devil at 
his best and highest. It takes the best 
and prostitutes it by using it for the 
worst.” 


Paut G. Macy. 
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in the natural course of events. There 
will, however, be the opportunity of plac- 
ing many of these new volunteers for a 
year or two in growing and needy parts 
of the west, where the work has been 
seriously curtailed since before the war. 
This would make available more than 100 
vacant charges. many of them in towns 
and cities, for older and more experienced 
men, who, because of their equipment and 
experience, are likely to be called to 
these vacancies. It would thus appear 
that within a reasonably short time all 
efficient ministers will find pastorates.” 


Famous Bible Colporteur 
Dies in Buenos Aires 


Rev. Francis G. Penzotti, one of the 
most famous of the agents of the Amer- 
ican Bible society in South America, died 
on July 24 in Buenos Aires. Born in 
northern Italy, Mr. Penzotti went to South 
America at the age of 13. At 25 he be- 
came a member of the Evangelical church 
of Montevideo, Uruguay. Later he la- 
bored as a pastor of a Waldensian church 
in that city. Still later he covered much 
of South America on both the east and 
west coasts distributing the Bible, and 
was imprisoned for eight months and two 
days in Peru. He retired from active 
serviee in 1922. 


Ask Bishops for Change 
In Athanasian Creed 


The recent meeting of the house of the 
laity of the church of England petitioned 
the bishops of that church to consider a 
revocation of what are called the “damna- 
tory clauses” of the Athanasian creed 
It is suggested that new wording be found 
for the following time-honored state- 
ments: “Whosoever will be saved: be- 
fore all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholick faith. Which faith except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled: 
without doubt he shall perish everlast- 
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ingly. This is the Catholick faith: which 
except a man believe faithfully, he can- 
not be saved.” 


Present Veteran Missionary 
With Gospel Manuscript 


When Dr. W. W. Peet, since 1881 a 
missionary of the American board in the 
near east, came to leave Constantinople 
recently for the United States, Arch- 
bishop Kevork on behalf of the Armenian 
Gregorian church presented him with a 
manuscript copy of the gospels richly 
illuminated and believed to date from the 
fifth or sixth century. “We present you 
with a specimen of our most ancient and 
most rare parchment manuscripts of the 
holy gospels,” said the archbishop, “that 
you may be always reminded that Ar- 
menians in the east many centuries ago 
having received Christianity became the 
heralds of the truth of the word of life 
and that you may always keep in remem- 
brance the grateful Armenian race which 
still stands in need of your paternal affec- 
tions and solicitude for the relief of the 
distress which is still its lot.” At a con- 
ference of foreign mission boards held in 
New York since his return, Dr. Peet 
urged that American churches, through 
the federal council, appoint a representa- 
tive in the near east to assist the eastern 
churches in developing practical programs 
of religious education in their own 
schools. 


Pian Conference on 
Pacific Problems 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation is 
promoting a general conference to be held 
at Swarthmore college, Swarthmore, Pa., 
Sept. 10-13. Among the speakers will be 
Bishop Logan H. Roots, of the Episcopal 
diocese of Hankow, China; James A. 
Thomas, for 25 years head of the British- 
American Tobacco company in China; 
Nathaniel Peffer, a journalist long resi- 
dent in China; Paul Hutchinson, of The 
Christian Century; Col. Lucius H. Holt, 
of the West Point Military academy; 
Frederick Libby, of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War; Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford college; Gilbert A. 
Beaver, Norman M. Thomas, George L. 
Collins, Jane Addams and John Nevin 


Sayre. 


New Faculty Members Sail 
For Canton College 


Despite abnormal conditions in China, 
eight new instructors for Canton Chris- 
tian college have sailed recently from 
Pacific coast ports. These include Prof. 
and Mrs. H. C. Brownell, of Burlington, 
Vt. with their four children, returning 
from furlough; Ralph D. McDermott, of 
the University of Nebraska; Leland T. 
Chapin, of Williamette university, Ore- 
gon; Mr. and Mrs. Harwoed L. Marshall, 
of the University of Oregon; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry B. Refo, of the University 
of South Carolina, who are returning 
from furlough, and Dr. Faw Yap Chuck 
of Stanford university. Cable advices 
from President Henry state that condi- 
tions in Canton have improved to such 
an extent that it will be possible to open 
the college on Sept. 8 according to 
schedule. 


THE 
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Lutheran Secretary to Tour 
Foreign Missions 


Dr. George Drach, secretary of the 
board of foreign missions of the United 
Lutheran church, has sailed for the orient 
on a tour of inspection which will occupy 
at least eight months. After careful study 
of the work being carried on by his church 
in India, China and Japan, Dr. Drach will 
go on to Europe where in England, 
Sweden, Denmark and Germany he will 
consult with the officers of other Lutheran 
bodies as to possible cooperation on mis- 
sion fields. 


August 27, 1925 


Australian Pastor Rumored 
For New York 


Rumors have been plentiful that an in- 
vitation has been extended to the Rey. 
Henry Howard, a well known Wesleyan 
minister of Australia, to become pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, 
New York city. Dr. Howard has been 
preaching in this church during the pres- 
ent summer and it is said will announce 
his decision before returning to Australia. 
It has been denied in some quarters, how- 
ever, that an official invitation to the Fifth 
avenue pulpit has as yet been extended. 


Lists New Aims for Religious Education 


HAT THE NEW RELIGIOUS 

education cares very little whether 
Johnny Jones can repeat the ten com- 
mandments backward, but a great deal 
whether he is starting to do his bit to 
rebuild the world, summarizes, in the 
opinion of Ross W. Sanderson, the dif- 
ference between modern and antiquated 
methods in the church school. Mr. San- 
derson, who is secretary of the federation 
of churches of Wichita, Kan., has given 
to the Survey an interesting account of 
the results of discussions at the recent 
convention of the Religious Education 
Association. “The newer religious educa- 
tion has once and for all abandoned the 
effort to indoctrinate anybody,” he says. 
“It puts little or no store by information 
for information’s sake. It has definitely 
turned its back on the old certitudes. In 
any way when scientific men find that 
so-called ‘hard facts have gone blooey,’ 
and any working hypothesis is out of 
date in a decade, religious educators find 
that religious experience must be con- 
sidered in terms of process, not of arrival; 
of increasing satisfactions due to in- 
tegrating individual centers of personality 
rather than to permanent states, mental 
or emotional, once for all attained; of 
desires and skills that make toward a 
reconstructed social order rather than a 
mere sense of having egotistically sal- 
vaged from the moral wreckage of the 
cosmos. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN MINOR PLACE 


“Shall we use text books in religious 
education? Yes, as a rough guide, as a 
source for types of materials. But as 
measures of material to be gotten over, 
no. As trail-blazers in territories worth 
investigating, as hints on the part of the 
more experienced to those launching out 
on new seas, by all means. As medicine 
boxes containing prepared capsules of 
educational specifics, one or more to be 
taken at each session, no. 

“The project principle (not method) 
holds the boards. We are to start with 
the children where they are. Not that we 
are to adjust each new experience to the 
apperceptive mass which represents the 
contemporary deposit of the past in the 
life of the individual. Not that at all, but 
rather that all that has ever been shall be 
reorganized or at least revalued in the 
light of the glorious discoveries of the 
present. It is not so much that we travel 
backward to some Ur of the Chaldees to 
find our starting point with Abraham, but 


rather that every voyager of old is a con- 
temporary of ours. “The river of God is 
Halstead Street.’ 

“Obviously what counts most in such 
a process, as in any other, is the teacher. 
Have we teachers who are themselves 
opulent personalities, richly prepared, per- 
sons of profound conviction? If so, they 
will use this new technique as a duck’s 
foot uses the water, for a stepping stone. 
Even with the old ‘uniform’ Sunday 
school lesson the real teacher managed 
to make the class hour life-centered. At 
best curricula can only accentuate this 
tendency to put creative experience at the 
heart of the educative process. 


PASSION STILL PRESENT 


“Let nobody imagine that the newer 
religious education lacks spiritual passion, 
that it is hopelessly enslaved to the eco- 
nomic status quo, subsidized by the dead 
hand of capitalistic traditionalism. He 
who thinks that has another guess com- 
ing. Put Negro, Italian, Mexican and 
pure Nordic children together making 
hammocks in a vacation church school 
and you have a social decoloring process 
going cn which will fade the purple out 
of all the pseudo-biological race analysis 
that was ever perpetrated. Let the youth 
of America seek to understand the reli- 
gious and ethical aspirations of ‘enemy’ 
states and ‘heathen’ lands, and you have 
let loose forces of social magnetism which 
will paralyze the time-pieces by which 
we have scheduled our nationalistic 
hatreds. Let children dream of organiz- 
ing human effort as they do their play, 
and what becomes of the profit motive? 
Let Roman Catholic and Jew and Prot- 
estant sit down together to see how a too 
secularized educational process can make 
room for aspiration and spiritualized mo- 
tivation, without imperiling the hard-won 
principle of the separation of church and 
state, and what becomes of sectarian 


hatred: 
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Other rumors have linked the name of 
Dr. Harris E. Kirk, of Baltimore, with 
the New York pastorate. 


Dr. Ewers Can 
Come Home 


Ground has been broken for the new 
East End Christian church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in which Dr. John R. Ewers, a mem- 
ber of the staff of The Christian Century, 
carries on his notable pastorate. Dr. 
Ewers recently cabled his congregation 
from London: “Do let me know by cable 
about the bids when contract is let.” 
The congregation sent word back to Dr. 
Ewers, who had by that time moved on 
to Berlin: “Contract signed. Will break 
ground August 16. All right to come 
home.” 


Turk Patriarch of 
Orthodox Church 


For the first time in history a Turk, 
in the person of Vassilios III, has become 
patriarch of the Greek orthodox church. 
The new Turkey regards all its citizens, 
whatever their religious beliefs, as Turks. 
Under the present political conditions in 
the near east it is necessary for the head 
of the orthodox church, if he is to reside 
within Turkish territory, that is, at Con- 
stantinople, to be a citizen of the Turkish 
republic. Vassilios III, who has been 
metropolitan of Nicea, meets that condi- 
tion, having been born in Scutari, a 
suburb of Constantinople, in 1850, and 
having maintained his position as a loyal 
citizen of Turkey through all the chang- 
ing political fortunes of that nation. 


Uncle Joe Cannon Joins 
Methodist Church 


Joseph G. Cannon, for half a century 
familiar to Americans as “Uncle Joe,” 
former speaker of the house of represen- 
tatives, has joined the Methodist church 
of Danville, Ill., at the age of 89. Mr. 
Cannon’s wife was for years an active 
member of this church but he himself 
had never formally allied himself with 
any Christian congregation. 


Christian Chosen as 
Mayor of Bombay 


Joseph Baptista, an Indian Christian, 
has been elected president of the corpora- 
tion of Bombay, India. Mr. Baptista is 
a lawyer who has traveled extensively in 
foreign countries studying political and 
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municipal constitutions. He is a socialist 
and joined the Fabian society while a 
student at Cambridge in 1886. At present 
he is president of many trade unions in 
Bombay and was a delegate to the labor 
conference at Geneva last year. The elec- 
tion is significant as indicating the en- 
larging part being played by Indian 
Christians in the political life of that coun- 
try. 


Yale Graduate Threatens Wet 
Classmates with Arrest 


Another angle has been added to the 
Yale commencement of 1925 by the threat 
of Rev. George C. Richmond, formerly 
of Philadelphia, to bring legal proceed- 
ings against members of his class who 
sent notices out stating that there would 
be plenty of liquor on hand for the 30th 
reunion of that organization. Dr. Rich- 
mond has written President Angell that 
he intends to seek the arrest of four class- 
mates on the ground of their defiance of 
the constitution of the United States. He 
has received word from university au- 
thorities that the Yale president will give 
the matter serious consideration as soon 
as he is physically able. 


Dr. Bridgman Returns to 
Congregational Offices 


Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, formerly 
editor of the Congregationalist, and for 
three years head master of Lawrence 
academy, Groton, Mass., has been elected 
district secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary association, a Congregational or- 
ganization, succeeding Rev. Alfred V. 
Bliss. In addition to his duties with the 
association, Dr. Bridgman will conduct a 
school for young boys in his home in 
Shirley Center near Boston. James Ches- 
ter Flagg, who was a member of the 
faculty at Groton during Dr. Bridgman’s 
term there, will have charge of the 
academic work in the new school. 


Vatican Breaks Relations 
With Czechoslovakia 


The papal nuncio has been withdrawn 
from Prague following the introduction 
into the chamber of deputies of Czecho- 
slovakia of a series of laws seeking to 
restrict the influence of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in that country. From Catho- 
lic sources we learn that these measures 
are designed to effect the following pur- 
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poses: All the property of the religious 
orders is to be “incamerated” by the 
government and shall form a fund for 
the purpose of public worship. One re- 
ligious community may give its share al- 
lotted to it from this fund, but never for 
the purpose of erecting new churches, 
convents, etc. Education hitherto im- 
parted by the clergy shall cease forth- 
with. The state will take this into its 
own hands. Confessional schools, from 
the elementary up to the university, shall 
be no longer tolerated. Every father of 
a family may provide for the religious 
instruction of his children. Religious pic- 
tures and objects shall be removed from 
school rooms and offices. They will be 
replaced by others conducive to lay edu- 
cation. The marriage ceremony in church 
shall have no longer any civil effect. Civil 
marriage will be introduced, and it will 
precede the religious ceremony. 


Think Tomb Uncovered 
Was King David's 

In recent excavations on Mount Ophel 
near Jerusalem, Rev. J. Garrow Duncan 
has uncovered a tomb which is thought 
to have been that of King David. A 
series of underground rock chambers com- 
prising a large central room with five 
smaller chambers opening from it has 
been unearthed. The tool marks and 
autographs are stated to be not earlier 
than 1200 B. C. There is room in the 
tomb for the burial of a considerable 
number of people. All indications point 
to its preparation for persons of royal 
rank. 
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Who Are the Heretics? 
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